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Dear 


Dir. 


anc 


Mr* 


o  . 


Davis : 


It  has  cone  to  my  attention  you  have  completed  60  years  of  married 
life  and  I  want  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  on  this 
me  nor able  occasion. 


Comparatively  few  couples  are  blessed  with  so  many 
panionship  together  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  this 
with  its  wealth  of  fond  memories,  is  a  truly  happy 
y o  ur  l  ami  .1  v  and  friends. 

w  t/ 


years  of  com- 
60  th  Anniversary, 
event  for  yon  and 


My  every  best  wish  is 
both. 


extendea  for  good  health  and 


happiness 


I  UJL 


yen 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry 
Mnyton,  Indiana 


T>avis 


J  « 


r 


' 
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PERKY  and  BELLE  1897  -  1957 


Sunday,  May  16,  1897,  three  days  before  the  bride’s 
twenty-fourth  birthday,  Perry  Goslee  Davis  and  Ida  Belle 
Thompson  drove  a  livery  rig  from  Otterbein  to  Oxford,  In¬ 
diana,  and  returned  the  same  day  "--quietly  and  happily 
joined  in  unison  for  better  or  for  worse"  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Armstrong,  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  event  was 
so  reported  in  The  Otterbein  Sun  by  the  new  owner-editor. 

Perry  Davis's  successor. 

On  Monday,  Perry  and  Belle  went  to  Kirklin,  Indiana,  to 
make  their  first  home  and  to  take  over  another  weekly  newspaper. 


The  Kirkl in  Journal . 


PERRY  and  BELLE  1897  -  1957 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

This  manuscript,  begun  early  this  year  1957,  was 
intended  to  be  a  short  composition  to  commemorate  the 

r 

60th  wedding  anniversary  of  our  parents.  Perry  and  Belle 
Davis.  Perry,  Jr.,  had  suggested  it.  "Why  don't  we  get 
up  a  little  story  of  their  lives;  Tom  can  print  it  and 
I'll  bind  it,"  he  said.  Tom  is  a  printer;  Perry,  Jr.,  is 
a  bookbinder. 

We  attempted  a  thumbnail  sketch  but  it  quickly  got 
out  of  hand  and  we  couldn't  find  a  stopping  place  in  time 
for  the  anniversary.  We  told  Perry  and  Belle  what  we  had 
hoped  to  do  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  them  to 
write  down  their  own  version  of  sixty  years  together. 

Belle  is  simply  not  interested.  Even  with  the  com¬ 
parative  leisure  she  has  now  since  two  years  ago  at  age 
eighty-two  she  retired  from  her  long  career  as  a  printer's 
devil,  she  is  too  busy  keeping  her  new  little  house  at  Dayton, 
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Indiana.  Besides,  she  lives  strictly  in  the  present. 

It  was  quite  like  her  that  some  years  ago  when  a  storm 
flooded  the  basement  of  thehouse  they  were  living  in  and 
the  water  reached  her  old  Saratoga  trunk  full  of  keepsakes, 
she  had  no  regrets  when  she  sent  it  off  to  the  city  dump. 

"I  didn't  even  lift  the  lid,"  she  said,  and  added,  "It 
would  have  been  like  opening  a  grave."  That  trunk  un¬ 
doubtedly  contained  her  marriage  certificate  as  well  as 
other  relics  which  disappeared  about  that  time. 

Belle  has  no  wish  to  turn  back  the  clock,  but  Perry 
would  like  to  do  just  that.  He  is  not  at  all  resigned  to 
his  retirement.  In  the  past,  when  urged  to  ease  up  a  little, 
he  has  often  complained,  "I'm  like  the  fellow  who  had  a  cow 
by  the  tail,  I  can't  let  go  because  I  have  all  I  can  do  to 
hold  on."  Now  he  realizes  it  was  an  exhilarating  experience 
and  that  he  never  really  wanted  to  let  go. 
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He  has  plenty  of  time  now,  and  his  two-finger  typing 
is  remarkably  nimble.  His  excuse  for  not  writing  is  that 
he  can't  spell.  That's  quite  true,  but,  we  might  point  out, 
it  hasn't  kept  him  from  being,  of  all  things,  a  printer  for 
sixty-eight  years.  Belle,  who  works  a  difficult  crossword 
puzzle  every  day,  can  still  spell  for  both  of  them  as  she 
has  done  these  many  years.  But,  if  this  writing  ever 
gets  finished  and  an  editorial  "We"  should  have  crept  in 
occasionally,  it  will  represent  Helen,  Mary,  Dorothy, 

Perry,  Jr.,  or  Tom  --  the  Davis  Brats,  our  father  calls 
us  affectionately. 

It's  going  to  be  a  little  like  taking  a  group  picture 
with  one  of  those  cameras  that  enable  the  photographer  to 
set  the  scene,  wind  up  a  spring  and  jump  into  the  picture 
before  the  shutter  clicks.  There  are  problems  of  focus  and 
self-consciousness. 

When  we  showed  our  father  some  of  the  rough  draft,  he 
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expressed  mild  disapproval  of  using  the  given  names  of 
our  elders,  but  he  agreed  to  the  familiarity  when  we 
explained  that  it‘s  the  best  way  we  can  think  of  to  preserve 
their  identities.  Old  photographs  marked  simply  MOTHER  or 
FATHER  become  very  confusing  to  succeeding  generations. 

Our  mother  glanced  over  a  few  random  pages  and 
murmured,  "Where  did  you  get  all  this  stuff?"  They  both 
seemed  a  little  embarrassed. 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


In  1895,  Perry  Goslee  Davis  and  a  man  named  Hugh 

Cochran  (pronounce  it  Caw-hern)  came  to  Otterbein  to 

start  a  weekly  newspaper  they  called  the  Otterbein  Sun. 

\ 

The  venture  was  short-lived  and  financially  disastrous,  but 

how  else  would  Perry  have  met  and  married  Ida  Belle, 

next  to  the  youngest  of  Dr.  Thompson's  four  pretty  daughters? 

Of  the  first  time  he  saw  her,  in  The  Racquet  across  the 
street  from  his  office,  Perry  says,  "I  knew  right  then  I  had 
found  the  girl  for  me."  Belle,  wary  of  anything  that  smacks 
of  sentimentality,  says  only  that  she  happened  to  have  just 
come  from  a  wedding  and  was  wearing  her  best  dress.  She 
was  the  clerk  in  Ed  VanDyke's  variety  store.  The  Racquet. 

She  was  paid  $1.50  a  week  and,  incidentally,  she  gave  her 
younger  sister,  Edith,  fifty  cents  of  that. 
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They  haven't  much  to  say  about  their  courtship,  except 
that  they  spent  some  long  winter  evenings  decorating  a  milk- 
glass  plate  with  a  colorful  all-over  design  worked  out  in 
minute  bits  of  canceled  postage  stamps  carefully  cut  out  by 
Belle  using  embroidery  scissors  and  applied  by  Perry  using 
his  printer's  tweezers  and  glue.  The  project  was  a  good 
excuse,  he  says,  to  sit  close  together  at  a  small  lamp-lit 
table  and  touch  hands  occasionally  under  the  eyes  of  Belle's 
mother. 

The  little  round  table,  the  lamp  and  plate  are  still 
around.  The  plate,  with  a  red  ribbon  laced  through  the 
openwork  edge,  hung  on  the  wall  of  their  home  for  many  years 
until  finally  it  was  restored  to  its  original  state  after 
most  of  the  decoration  had  fallen  off. 

Belle's  engagement  ring  was  a  tasteful  arrangement  of 
two  emeralds  and  two  tiny  pearls,  but  long  since  the  delicate 
gold  mounting  has  worn  thin  beyond  repair. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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k  k  k  k  k 

Otterbein  is  the  small  town  on  the  Benton-Ti ppecanoe 

County  line  in  the  midst  of  incredibly  rich  prairie  corn 

land  where  Belle  grew  up.  Her  uncle,  Dr.  John  Kersey 

Thompson,  had  built  the  first  new  house  there  after  the 

town  was  laid  out  in  1872  in  a  treeless  expanse  of  mud  and 

named  for  an  earlier  settler,  Otterbein  Brown.  People  who 

\ 

live  there  pronounce  it  Otter-bin;  strangers  usually  say 
Otter-bine  or  Otter-bean. 

Belle  was  eleven  years  old  in  1884  when  her  father, 

Dr.  Thomas  James  Thompson,  brought  his  family  out  from 
Junction,  Ohio.  Otterbein  by  then  had  become  a  robust  town, 
still  young,  still  practically  treeless.  That  year  the 
school  children  took  a  census  and  counted  the  population  at 
two  hundred  and  ten  including  the  newcomers. 

By  the  time  Perry  Davis  came  to  town  there  were  a  few 
more  inhabitants,  a  few  more  houses  and  a  few  trees  surround¬ 
ing  a  two-block  long  loop  of  business  places  that  faced  each 
other  across  a  remarkably  wide  street.  A  small  gritty  depot 
and  two  tall  grain  elevators  were  beside  the  railroad  tracks 
that  crossed  the  south  end  of  this  section  of  the  main  street. 
The  depot  had  a  permanent  acrid  odor  of  coal  smoke  —  and 
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come  to  think  of  it,  any  store  or  shop  in  Otterbein  could  easi¬ 
ly  be  identified  by  a  whiff  of  its  never-to-be  forgotten  aroma; 
some  even  before  entering  their  dim-lit  interiors.  Not  all  were 

as  obvious  as  the  livery  stable  or  the  saloon;  but  many, 
although  more  subtle,  were  as  unmistakable,  as  the  hardware 
store  that  smelled  pleasantly  of  leather  harness,  or  Lou 
Col  Iyer's  barber  shop  or,  certainly,  the  newspaper  office. 

Main  Street,  dusty  or  muddy  depending  on  the  season, 
was  often  the  scene  of  exciting  local  pageantry--street  fairs, 
political  rallies  with  torch-light  parades,  band  concerts  and 
long,  slow  funeral  processions. 

Someone  from  each  household  in  Otterbein  came  downtown 
every  day.  The  tiny  Post  Office  was  crowded  for  brief  periods 
when  the  mail  arrived  by  train  several  times  daily.  While  the 
postmaster  put  up  the  mail,  the  waiting  patrons  exchanged 
gossip  with  friends  and  neighbors.  Everyone  had  a  warm  personal 
interest  in  everyone  else's  affairs.  A  big  load  of  yellow 
ears  of  corn  being  hauled  to  one  of  the  elevators  would  bring 
heads  popping  out  of  every  doorway  along  the  way.  A  farmer's 
prestige  was  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  loads  he  brought 
in. 
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When  Frank  Frazier  set  an  all-time  record,  word  had  got 
around  and  a  crowd  of  spectators  had  gathered  downtown.  Frank 
came  in  sight  perched  precariously  in  the  driver's  seat  atop 
a  four-horse  wagon  built  up  with  side  boards  so  high  it 

r 

required  six  strong  men  on  foot  tugging  on  guy  ropes  rigged 
to  prevent  the  towering  superstructure  from  overturning  the 
creaking  conveyance.  Wes  Homrig,  the  town's  photographer, 
did  a  brisk  business  selling  copies  of  the  picture  he  made 
of  that  spectacle. 

No  wonder  the  weekly  Otterbein  Sun  had  hard  going. 
Everyone  who  didn't  participate  in  or  witness  any  noteworthy 
event  heard  of  it  promptly  at  the  Post  Office,  the  barber 
shop  or  his  own  dinner  table.  Even  a  daily  newspaper  would 
simply  have  reiterated  what  everyone  already  knew! 

•k  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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Perry's  partner,  Hugh  Cochran,  interested  only  in  getting 
cheap  printing  to  promote  a  patent  medicine  he  was  selling, 
had  put  up  $75.00,  the  capital  needed  to  buy  a  salvaged 
Armory  press  and  thirteen  fonts  of  type.  He  was  in  and  out 

i~e.  > 

of  the  office  for  about  two  years  to  get  his  money  back^- 
-fern- the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  The  Otterbein  Sun 
sold  to  a  man  named  Smith. 

Since  then.  Perry  has  collaborated  in  many  short-lived 
sidelines  with  various  other  partners.  The  ever-pressing  need 
for  money  has  made  him  likely  to  listen  to  anyone  willing  to 
let  him  in  on  a  good  thing  in  exchange  for  printing.  However, 
profit  was  not  always  the  chief  motive.  Perry  has  always  been 
receptive  to  new  ideas  for  their  own  sake.  "I'm  for  progress, 
he  says.  He  naturally  attracts  interesting  people. 
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For  whatever  reason,  he  was  associated  with  Wes  Homrig 
in  photography  for  a  short  time.  There  are  a  number  of  pretty 
bad  pictures  of  Belle  still  around  to  show  for  the  experience. 

She  says  that  during  that  interval  she  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  pose,  ready  or  not,  and 'Belle,  it  must  be  admitted 
is  not  particularly  photogenic.  It's  a  pity  very  few  pictures 
of  her  have  ever  caught  her  delicate  unaffected  charm. 

Perry  managed  to  hang  on  at  Otterbein  by  setting  up  bachelor 
quarters  in  a  back  room  at  the  Sun  office.  From  time  to  time 
he  shared  his  cramped  quarters  with  first  one  and  then  another  of 
numerous  tramp  printers  of  that  era  -  a  large  fraternity  long 
since  extinct. 

Perhaps  a  very  few  of  the  older  printers  today  may  remember 
some  of  the  more  famous  ones  who  turned  up  at  regular  intervals 
to  sleep  in  the  shop  and  work  a  short  time  before  resuming 
their  orbital  itinerary.  To  be  welcomed  at  most  printing  offices 
they  had  only  to  flash  their  make-up  rule,  a  small,  flat,  metal 
tool  of  the  trade  carried  in  a  vest  pocket  for  an  identification 
as  a  journyman  printer. 
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One  such  tramp  printer  who  temporarily  shared  bed  and 
board  at  the  Otterbein  Sun  was  a  dark  complexioned  Frenchman 
by  the  name  of  Dumas.  He  proudly  claimed  to  be  a  grandson 
of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Perry  has  said,  "I  slept  with  a  nigger  in  those  hard 
times,"  evidently  alluding  to  Alexandre  the  Elder's  father 
being  the  son  of  a  rich  colonist  of  Haiti  and  a  negress  of 
the  island.  However,  assuming  the  validity  of  Dumas  the 
printer's  claim  to  fame,  the  relationship  must  have  been 
to  Alexandre,  Fils. 

Perry  recalled  one  bleak  winter  night  at  closing  time 
when  he  and  the  Frenchman  had  neither  a  nickel  nor  a  sou 
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between  the  two.  Rummaging  through  the  shop,  Dumas  uncovered 
a  scant  handful  of  stale  soda  crackers  in  a  tin  box  and  an 
abandoned  tomato  catsup  bottle  with  some  thick  remains 
clinging  stubbornly  inside.  With  the  help  of  the  little  tea- 

f 

kettle  steaming  on  the  back  of  the  potbellied  stove,  the 
resourceful  tramp  poured  hot  water  into  the  ketchup  bottle  and 

came  up  with  a  soup  du  jour  which  he  served  with  toasted  crackers 
and  a  continental  flourish  as  only  a  Frenchman  could  muster. 
Smiling  broadly,  he  bolstered  Perry's  sagging  spirit  with  the 
admonition,  "Cheer  up  M'sieure!  How  many  printers  do  you 
know  that  have  a  French  chef?" 

This  was  an  occasion  of  the  kind  that  has  often  prompted 
Perry's  favorite  quotation:  "The  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb." 


*  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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*  *  *  *  * 

Kirklin  was  a  town  about  the  same  size  of  Otterbein, 
but  prettier.  It,  too,  was  in  a  farming  community,  friendly 

enough,  but  somehow  lacking  Otterbein' s  lusty  frontier  vital¬ 
ity. 

Perry  had  rented  the  only  vacant  house  in  town.  He  and 
his  bride  spent  just  one  night  there.  They  found  the  place 
infested  with  bedbugs;  and,  moreover,  the  next  morning  Perry's 
brother  George  with  his  wife  Huldah  appeared  and  announced 
their  intention  of  staying  until  they  could  find  a  house  to  move 
into.  We  didn't  come  to  be  insulted  and  we  won't  leave  until 
we  are,"  Huldah  chirped.  That  non  sequitur  was  just  one  of 
her  favorite  sayings,  but  with  complete  good  will  Perry  and 
Belle  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  George  Davises  and  set  up 
housekeeping  for  themselves  at  the  Journal  office. 

There  was  ample  space  for  their  living  quarters  as  well 
as  the  printing  office  in  the  substantial  brick  building  that 
still  stands  on  a  downtown  corner,  and  it  is  well  that  they 
eliminated  the  house  rent.  That  year  a  two-and-a-hal f-pound 
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free  mail-order  catalogue  offered  men's  suits  for  $5.00,  but 
Perry  and  Belle  rarely  saw  $5.00.  All  the  cash  they  could 
really  count  on  they  received  from  the  County  for  legal  notices-- 
publication  of  which  was  required  by  law.  Most  of  the  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.00  a  yea ry were  paid  for  in  produce,  eggs, 
apples,  potatoes,  meat--whatever  was  offered  they  accepted. 

The  Monon  Railroad  gave  them  annual  passes  for  printing  a 
timetable  in  every  issue;  local  merchants  paid  for  their  ads 
in  trade.  In  fact,  throughout  all  the  years  Perry  and  Belle 
have  been  in  business,  they  have  traded  printing  for  groceries, 
balancing  accounts  once  a  month,  always  coming  out  about  even. 
Belle  has  never  quibbled  over  food  prices.  She  still,  as 
always,  orders  "the  best"  brands  and  gets  them.  Delivered. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  married  life.  Perry  and  Belle 
worked  together  in  the  office  and  had  time  for  little  else. 

They  got  out  the  paper  on  a  Washington  hand  press. 

They  recall  one  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  in  Indian 
summer  of  that  first  year  when  they  took  a  long  walk  into 
the  country  and  gathered  as  many  hickory  nuts  as  Perry 
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could  carry  over  his  shoulder  in  a  bag  they  improvised 
from  Belle's  petticoat. 

They  remember  a  storm  when  lightning  struck  in  the  street 
below  the  office.  It  brought  them  to  their  knees  and  they 
experienced  a  distinct  metallic  taste  "like  a  mouthful 
of  tacks"  which  both  of  them  say  still  recurs  when  lightning 
comes  close. 

They  developed  little  social  life,  though  Belle  did 
become  a  good  friend  of  a  Mrs.  Purdom  and  her  daughters, 

Stella  and  Adele.  Mrs.  Purdom  was  with  Belle  when  Dr. 

Parker  delivered  Julia  Helen  Davis. 

Perry  was  pretty  busy  that  first  week  of  May  1898. 

He  barely  found  time  to  set  the  type  for  the  front-page 
announcement  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Kirklin  Journal 
under  HAPPENINGS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

PSHAW!  He's  a  blue-eyed  girl, 

weight  7  1/2  pounds.  Mother  and 
baby  doing  well.  Pop  will  recover. 
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It  was  the  single  local  news  item  in  the  edition.  The 
two  center  columns  of  the  front  page  were  otherwise 
blank.  "Boiler  plate  and  ads  already  standing  made 

up  the  rest  of  the  paper,"  Perry  explains.  He  adds  that 

\ 

r 

he  had  anticipated  putting  a  sign  on  his  door: 

PERRY  G.  DAVIS  &  PERRY  G.  DAVIS 


PERRY  and  BELLE  1897  -  1957 


*  ★  *  *  * 


After  two  lean  years  in  business  at  Kirklin,  the  young 
Davises  gave  up  the  struggle.  Toward  the  last?taking 
advantage  of  his  railroad  passes.  Perry  worked  part-time 
for  the  Monon  News  at  Monon,  Indiana,  until  he  got  a 
job  at  Fowler  that  paid  $8.00  a  week  cash  and  promised 
to  be  steady.  They  moved  there  before  Mary  Elizabeth 
was  born  in  October  1900.  However,  that  job  didn’t 
come  up  to  expectations.  The  circumstances  are  hazy 
but  may  have  some  connection  with  a  remark  Perry  once 
made:  "A  man  doesn't  become  a  man  until  the  first  time 
he  loses  his  job."  At  any  rate,  they  returned  to  Kirklin 
and  started  up  the  Kirklin  Journal  again  for  another 
year. 

This  time  they  lived  in  a  proper  little  white  cottage. 
Belle  had  less  time  than  formerly  for  printing,  but  with  the 
babies  alongside  in  a  big  wooden  packing  case,  she  fre¬ 
quently  helped  out  in  a  pinch. 
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And  at  Kirklin  there  was  another  famous  tramp  printer  for 
a  while--one  of  the  most  colorful,  known  as  "Colonel"  Hargott. 

He  was  also  a  broken-down,  long-haired  actor  who  wore  a  seedy 
frock  coat,  opera  hat,  and  flowing  necktie.  He  carried  a 
staff,  spouted  Shakespearean  quotations,  and  habitually  conversed 
in  theatrical  terms.  When  the  inevitable  time  came  for  him 
to  move  on.  Perry  had  given  him  only  part  of  his  pay  at  noon 
and  was  withholding  the  balance  until  he  completed  "throwing  in" 
some  type.  When  the  Colonel  returned  late  from  his  midday  meal 
it  was  obvious  that  it  had  been  liquid.  He  came  lurching  in, 
dumped  a  stickful  of  type  into  his  hand  and  roared,  "Take  your 
respective  places!"  as  he  hurled  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
cases,  turned  stiffly  and  made  a  dignified  exit.  Perry  still 
laughs  in  telling  about  it. 

Pied  type  is  often  long  remembered,  but  it  is  not  often 
laughable. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Perry  and  Belle  made  little  use  of  their  railroad  passes. 
Even  by  a  roundabout  transfer  to  another  branch,  the  Monon 
could  get  them  only  as  far  as  Lafayette  on  the  way  to  Otter- 
bein  when  they  went  "home"  for  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas. 

Once  they  went  to  Lafayette  to  visit  Perry's  sister 
Kate  and  her  husband,  Charley  Dear.  It  was  the  time  a  near 
tragedy  occurred  as  Kate  and  Perry  were  lifting  a  washboiler 
containing  bath  water  heated  on  the  kitchen  stove.  A 
handle  came  off  of  one  end  of  the  boiler  and  the  scalding 
water  drenched  Katie's  legs  and  Helen's  feet.  Aunt  Kate 
was  on  crutches  for  a  time  and  Helen's  scars  were  permanent. 
That  was  when  one  of  the  family's  many  chestnuts  was  origi¬ 
nated.  Helen  sobbed,  "I'll  never  be  baffed  again!" 

Perry  and  Kate--he  always  called  her  Katy--had  a  deep 
affection  for  each  other.  She  was  fifteen  years  older  than 
he,  the  only  sister  he  ever  knew,  and  already  married  by  the 
time  their  mother  died  when  Perry  was  seventeen.  Their 
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father  had  died  three  months  before  Perry's  birth.  Katy 
seemed  more  like  a  mother  than  sister  to  him. 

She  was  a  tiny,  smiling  woman,  not  pretty  but  daintily 
feminine;  a  bit  featherbrained,  she  made  the  most  of  her 
limited  vocabulary.  Anything  relatively  large  was  "great 
big  immense"  and  with  a  remarkably  useful  phrase,  "the 
i-dee! " ,  she  could  deal  with  any  situation  simply  by 
varying  the  inflection,  --convey  polite  interest,  sympathy 
or  indignation,  send  Uncle  Charley  into  one  of  his  famous 
tantrums,  or  soothe  him. 

Charley,  a  temperamental  fellow,  was  generally  good 
company,  witty  and  a  good  storyteller.  However,  he  and 
Perry  were  always  on  the  verge  of  clashing.  With  evident 
relish  Perry  himself  quotes  Charley  Dear's  opinion  of 
him:  "--Perry?  He's  for  whatever  you  ain't!"  And  we 
must  concede  Perry  is  contrary.  "Bull headed"  is  his  own 
defiant  term  for  it.  Have  we  mentioned  that  he  customarily 
has  his  dessert  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal? 

The  Dears  moved  to  Logansport  when  Charley  took  a 
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well -paying  job  as  a  ruling  machine  operator  with  the  Wilson 
Humphrey  Company.  Through  him.  Perry  also  got  a  job  there 
as  a  printer  but  at  a  rate  of  pay  much  less  than  Charley's. 
He  intended  to  work  hard  to  merit  a  better  wage  as  soon  as 
possible. 

About  Logansport  Perry  now  says  only--and  with  a  tinge 
of  bitterness--that  at  the  end  of  his  first  day  on  the  job, 
his  brother-in-law  took  him  aside  and  told  him:  "You 
might  as  well  realize  that  there  isn't  a  chance  that  your 
pay  here  will  ever  be  a  dollar  more."  Perry  didn't  stay 
long  at  Wilson  Humphrey's. 

After  Logansport  there  were  to  be  three  more  jobs-- 
one  in  Huntington  and  two  in  Frankfort,  covering  in  all 
about  eight  years--before  Perry  would  get  back  in  business 
for  himself.  Two  more  babies,  Dorothy  and  Perry,  Jr.,  born 
during  that  interval  kept  Belle  otherwise  occupied. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  job  at  Huntington  was  with  the  publishers  of  The  Farmer's 

Guide.  Here  the  Davises  lived  at  1317  College  Avenue  in  a  house 

> 

on  a  terraced  lot  retained  at  the  sidewalk  by  a  low  stone 
wall.  There  was  a  small  college  farther  up  the  street. 

There  must  have  been  some  events  of  consequence  in  their 
lives  during  this  period,  but  evidently  nothing  particularly 
dramatic.  It  is  certain  that  Perry  was  not  content  working  for 
someone  else.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  his  head  was  full 
of  dreams  of  better  days  and  plans  to  make  them  come  true. 

We've  come  across  evidence  of  several  tentative  mailorder 
schemes. 

Asked  about  Huntington,  Belle  mentions  only  trivial  things, 
such  as:  "Remember  when  we  gathered  a  tubful  of  hailstones?" 

Helen  says  she  remembers.  That  harvest  of  walnut-sized  hail¬ 
stones  made  a  temporary  refrigerator  of  a  wash  tub  and  the  family 
enjoyed  the  unaccustomed  luxury  of  a  chilled  dessert  for  supper 
on  a  hot  summer  evening--a  thin  custard  with  a  fluffy  topping 
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of  beaten  egg  whites.  Belle  called  it  "Float."  People 
inclined  to  put  on  airs  might  have  called  it  "Floating 
Island. " 

"And  remember,"  Belle  asks  in  one  of  her  rare  moods  of 
reminiscence,  "when  I  almost  got  caught  changing  the  gas 
pipe?" 

Huntington  then  had  natural  gas  wells  that  were  beginning 
to  fail.  At  the  risk  of  losing  the  service,  people  illegally 
installed  a  piece  of  pipe  in  a  certain  way  in  their  gas  stoves 
to  increase  the  inadequate  pressure.  Neighbors  usually 
managed  to  warn  one  another  in  time  to  remove  the  device 
when  an  inspector  was  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  but  this 
time  the  gas  man  was  pounding  on  the  back  door  and  Belle  was 
still  frantically  completing  the  change  while  Helen  kept 
yelling,  "Ma-a-ma!  Somebody's  at  the  do-o-or!" 

And  Helen  remembers  the  strawberry  bed  and  "great  big 
immense"  shortcakes;  the  rooms  lit  by  coal  oil  lamps;  and 
the  portierres  that  curtained  a  doorway  between  a  bedroom 
and  the  sitting  room--Belle  had  found  the  time  to  make  them 
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of  strands  of  yellow  field  corn  strung  on  linen  thread.  She 

remembers  that  the  water  supply  came  from  a  slim  hydrant 

sticking  up  in  the  back  yard  and  that  in  winter  it  was  wrapped 

with  rags  and  covered  with  an  overturned  barrel  to  keep  it 

\ 

from  freezing.  (Refrigeration,  electricity  and  indoor 
plumbing  all  were  still  years  in  the  future  for  the  Davises.) 

She  remembers  sitting  on  the  stone  wall  at  the  edge  of 
the  sidewalk  and  hailing  passersby,  and  retains  a  vivid 
impression--possibly  from  oft-repeated  hearsay--of  two  of 
the  college  students,  their  white-toothed  smiles  in  shiny 
black  faces  and  the  identical  blue  coats  with  brass  buttons 
they  wore.  They  were  proteges  of  a  missionary  in  Africa. 

Later,  after  they  had  returned  to  their  homeland,  word  came 
back  that  they  had  been  arrested  for  practicing  cannibalism. 

Mary  says  she  has  just  one  memory  of  Huntington:  A 
farmer  came  every  Saturday  and  left  his  horse  hitched  to  a 
telephone  pole  in  front  of  the  house  while  he  came  in  to 
deliver  eggs.  She  remembers  she  once  took  the  shortest 
route  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  by  going  under  the  horse. 
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Mary  has  always  had  a  way  with  animals. 

She  does  not  remember,  but  is  often  reminded  of,  the  new 
rose  colored  dress  for  her  fourth  birthday  that  Helen  was 
expected  to  admire.  But  Helen  broke  down  and  sobbed,  "--an' 
it's  pe-eenk!"  Pink  was  Helen's  favorite  color. 

The  George  Davises  had  moved  to  Huntington  about  that 
time.  Still  another  durable  family  saying  originated  with 
Aunt  Huldah  when  they  had  the  Perry  Davises  to  dinner.  She 
said,  "If  anybody  wants  any.  I'll  cut  the  pie!"  Perry  says, 
"Every  time  she  opened  her  mouth,  Huldy  put  her  foot  in  it." 

He  regarded  her  with  tolerance,  however.  She  was  much  younger 
than  George--only  fifteen  when  he  married  her.  She  treasured 
a  fine  gold  watch  he  gave  her  and  that  has  eventually  come 
to  be  among  our  own  heirlooms. 

George,  a  lean,  dour  man  with  a  scraggly  brown  mustache, 
had  been  the  only  person  who  exercised  any  authority  over 
Perry  after  their  mother  died.  It  was  he  who  had  invoked  a 
law  applicable  to  minors  to  cause  a  sheriff  to  stop  the  balloon 
ascensions  Perry  at  age  seventeen  had  been  making  at  fairs. 
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Perry  believes  George's  motive  was  not  so  much  concern  for  his 
young  brother's  safety  as  a  categorical  disapproval  of  "show 
people."  Puritanical  George  wouldn't  think  of  using  pro¬ 
fanity,  " — but,"  Belle  says,  "the  way  he  would,  on  occasion, 

\ 

say,  ' Laws-a-massy ! '  through  clenched  teeth  made  your  blood 
run  cold." 

Still  trying  to  recall  Huntington  for  us:  "I  remember 
a  chicken  dinner  I  cooked,"  Belle  says,  and  shudders. 

It  was  when  the  Dears  came  for  one  of  their  surprise 
visits  and  to  Belle's  exasperated,  "Why  didn't  you  let  us 
know  you  were  coming?"  Kate's  smiling  reply  was,  "We 
didn't  want  you  to  go  to  any  trouble  for  us."  The  short 
train  ride  from  Logansport  had  brought  them  to  the  house 
before  noon  of  a  Monday  when  Belle's  one  respectable  table¬ 
cloth  was  in  the  suds  and  only  a  skimpy  washday  meal  was  in 
prospect.  She  hurriedly  ordered  two  "dressed"  frying 
chickens  to  be  delivered  from  the  grocery  and  received  a 
pair  that  were  merely  dead  and  minus  a  few  of  their  feathers. 
She  usually  ordered  poultry  live  and  Perry,  by  means  with 
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which  she  preferred  to  be  unconcerned,  did  whatever  was 
necessary  to  get  them  ready  for  her  to  cook.  New  York 
Dressed  fryers  she'd  never  even  heard  of.  Somehow  she 
managed  for  the  one  time  in  her  life  to  get  the  insides  out 
of  two  chickens,  but  the  horror  of  that  day  still  lingers. 

Trivial  impressions--al 1  of  these;  who  knows  why 
they  are  the  ones  that  remain--"! ike  a  few  sparks  in  the 
trail  of  a  skyrocket  that  continue  to  glow  a  little  longer 
than  the  rest."* 

In  those  days  Belle  was  slender  and  moved  with  the  air 
of  one  who,  as  her  mother  indeed  once  said  of  her,  liked  to 
walk  in  the  rain--there  was  something  indefinable  in  the 
graceful  way  she  carried  her  shoulders.  She  had  a  stylish 
long  black  skirt  of  material  that  let  a  dark  red  "heather- 
bloom"  petticoat  glow  through  and  she  wore  it,  over  a  bustle 
with  a  white  Gibson  Girl  shirtwaist  and  a  small  straight- 
brimmed  hat  with  two  doves  wings  on  it.  Her  hair  around  her 
face  was  curled  with  tongs  she  heated  in  the  flame  of  a 


*  Author  unknown 
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kerosene  lamp. 

Occasionally  she  sang  little  songs--when  she  rocked  the 

baby;  "A  frog  he  would  a  woo-ing  go,  u-huh" ;"0ne  little,  two 

little,  three  little  Indians"  and  /'Who  killed  Cock  Robin?" 

That  one  always  brought  a  painful  lump  to  Helen's  throat. 

So  did  "Oh,  my  darling  Nellie  Gray"  that  Perry  sometimes  sang, 

but  he  also  sang  "The  Spanish  Cavalier"  and  the  more  tuneful, 

"I  danced  with  a  dolly  with  a 
hole  in  her  stocking, 

And  her  heels  kept  a-rocking--" 

and  another  with  a  line 

"--when  she  asked  for  pie, 

--I  thought  I'd  die, 

for  I  had  but  fifty  cents!" 

When  or  why  our  parents  ceased  to  sing,  no  one  can  say.  Con¬ 
sidering  all  the  well-worn  but  still  relished  family  jokes 
that  have  survived  it  is  the  more  puzzling.  Anyhow,  a 
musical  family  we  never  were. 

Dorothy,  born  in  March  1903,  was  the  baby  those  songs 
were  sung  to.  Named  by  Belle's  Australian  uncle,  Yourte 
Hopkins,  who  was  visiting  his  American  relatives  at  the  time. 
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she  was  given  no  middle  name.  But  for  a  while  she  was  called 
Dick,  derived  from  a  corruption  of  the  by-line  of  Dorothy 
Dix,  the  popular,  and  possibly  the  first,  Advice-to-the 
Lovelorn  columnist.  Dubbed  by  their  father,  all  three  of  the 
girls  had  nicknames.  Mary  was  called  Mo 11 i e  and  Helen  was 
called  Blazes  (as  in  Hell  1 n 1  blazes) . 

When  Helen  started  to  school  in  Huntington,  she  gave 
her  name  as  Julia  and  told  her  teacher,  "--at  home  they 
call  me  Helen,  but  if  my  Aunt  Julia  knew  that  she  might  not 
send  me  any  more  spoons."  And  so,  outside  the  family,  Helen 
became  properly  known  as  Julia,  and  Aunt  Julia  Hopkins,  as 
long  as  she  lived,  continued  to  send  her  namesake  a  silver 
spoon  each  birthday  and  Christmas. 

When  the  teacher  said,  "All  who  know  the  ABC's  raise 
your  hands,"  Helen  raised  hers  and  to  prove  her  claim 
recited  the  Classical  Alphabet  with  J  and  U  after  XYZ-- 
the  order  of  printers'  type  cases.  The  teacher  was  not 
impressed;  but  Perry  was,  because  Helen  had  learned  her 
letters  by  herself. 
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Helen  attended  three  different  schools  in  the  first 
grade.  She  was  enrolled  for  a  few  weeks  at  Otterbein  during 
the  process  of  the  family’s  moving  to  Frankfort  in  1904. 

We  get  the  impression  that  was  a  bad  year  for  the  Davises. 

*  *  ★  ★  ★ 
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*  *  *  *  * 


At  Frankfort,  Perry  was  employed  first  by  the  Daily 
Crescent  News  and  later  by  the  Frankfort  Morning  Times. 

For  the  first  four  years  there  the  family  lived  in  a  five- 
room  house  at  254  VanBuren  Street  in  the  half  block  north 
of  the  Third  Ward  School.  This  house  had  a  single  modern 
convenience--city  water  piped  into  the  kitchen. 

The  short  double  row  of  eight  or  nine  small  houses, 
incredibly  close  together,  had  the  curious  compact  quality 
of  a  stage  setting.  The  school  building  and  one  house  at 
the  corner  faced  Washington  Street  and  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  railroad  cut  off  the  other  end  of  the  block.  The 
neighborhood  children  playing  unrestrained  in  the  street 
or  school  yard  seemed  twice  as  numerous  as  they  really 
were.  Except  in  stormy  weather--or  on  Sundays--there  was 
no  reason  not  to  play  in  the  street,  and  on  warm  summer 
evenings  boys  and  girls,  attracted  like  the  June  bugs  to 
the  big  circle  of  light  under  the  street  lamp  that  swung 
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over  the  center  of  the  street  at  the  corner,  played  noisy 
games  until  their  mothers  called  them  home  at  bedtime. 

Once  in  a  while  an  exciting  event  turned  up  in  the  daily 

\ 

lives  of  the  children:  an  itinerant  photographer  with  a  pony 
or  a  burro  they  followed  up  and  down  the  street  as  he  took 
pictures  of  them--three  prints  for  a  quarter,  if  their 
mothers  had  a  quarter;  or  an  organ  grinder  with  an  avaricious 
little  monkey  that  picked  pennies  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  some  pennies.  One  time  the  well -advertised  Twenty- 
Mule  Borax  team  came  by  the  corner,  disappointingly  small, 
flea-bitten  creatures  being  harassed  by  their  driver 
cracking  a  long  whip. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  200  block  of  VanRuren  Street 
were  unpretentious  and,  except  one,  hard  working.  At  the 

dead  end  of  the  street  the  Norrises  had  a  barn  back  of  their 
house  and  kept  a  cow.  The  rosy  cheeks  of  their  houseful 
of  youngsters  justified  the  arrangement.  Across  the  way, 
gentle  old  Mr.  Clark  and  his  spinster  daughter.  Bird,  utilizing 
every  inch  of  their  tiny  backyard,  made  their  living  raising 
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chickens  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Clark  pushed  a  creaking  wheel¬ 
barrow  about  the  neighborhood  collecting  table  scraps  to  feed 
their  hens.  They  sold  eggs  and  Bird,  who  had  trouble  with 
her  R's  and  W's,  would  count  them  out  in  a  loud  whisper 
--ten,  'leven,  trelve",  and  when  the  price  was  high,  "--that 
will  be  trenty  cents."  When  she  sat  sewing  with  Belle  of 
an  afternoon,  as  she  sometimes  did,  she  kept  an  eye  on  the 
clock  to  be  sure  of  leaving  in  time  to  make  "mursh",  in¬ 
variably  "mursh",  for  her  father's  supper.  Then  there  were 
the  Spauldings--Mr.  Spaulding,  a  barber  and  a  fiddler. 

And  Frank  Motherwell,  a  dim-witted  fat  boy,  —  enormously 
fat.  He  could  have  qualified  for  a  circus  sideshow,  but 
he  happily  earned  a  living  for  himself  and  his  aunt  with 
whom  he  lived,  as  a  bootblack.  He  had  been  known  to  re¬ 
trieve  a  cold  pancake  or  other  tidbit  from  the  table  scraps 
put  out  for  the  Clarks'  chickens,  and  he  could  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  take  the  pieces  of  chocolate-covered  soap  the 
Spaulding  boys  left  temptingly  on  a  fence  on  April  Fools 
Day.  The  Sheridans,  across  the  street  from  the  Davises,  had 
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twins--boy  and  girl.  Belle  helped  them  learn  long  division. 

She  and  their  mother  were  warm  friends  until  Mrs.  Sheridan  s 
death,  long  after  they  were  no  longer  neighbors.  The  exception 
we  mentioned,  her  name  is  forgoften,  who  hardly  met  the  house¬ 
keeping  standards  of  the  neighborhood,  was  the  wife  of  a 
traveling  man  and  her  only  child  was  a  pale  little  girl  who 
never  played  in  the  street  with  the  other  children,  but  sat 
forlornly  on  her  own  doorstep  within  the  sound  of  her  mother's 
querulous  voice.  The  mother,  --red  nosed,  hoarse,  and 
swigging  "medicine"  directly  from  a  long-necked  bottle, 

spent  most  of  her  time  in  bed. 

Belle  recalls  her  nearest  neighbor  as  one  who  didn't  play 
fair  in  the  friendly  rivalry  to  see  who  could  be  the  first 
to  get  her  weekly  wash  on  the  line.  Belle  says  it  didn't 
count  to  be  the  first  to  get  just  one  sheet  out— one  that  she 
strongly  suspected  might  have  been  merely  wet  and  not  washed 

at  all . 

Getting  out  the  wash  properly  began  Sunday  night.  Belle 
would  put  the  clothes  to  soak  in  a  galvanized  tub  of  water 
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and  set  a  boiler  filled  with  water  on  the  kitchen  stove  before 
going  to  bed.  Early  next  morning,  often  before  daylight. 
Perry,  striking  a  match  on  the  seat  of  his  pants,  would  start 
a  fire  under  the  boiler.  An  hour  later  Belle  would  get  up, 
break"  the  hot  hard  water  with  lye,  skim  it,  shave  in  a 
yellow  bar  of  naptha  soap  and  put  the  white  things  in  to  boil. 
By  the  time  she  had  breakfast  ready,  especially  in  winter, 
the  smell  in  the  kitchen  was  less  than  appetizing.  Countless 
pails  of  water  had  to  be  lifted  and  carried  before  all  the 
rubbing  on  a  washboard,  repeated  rinsings,  bluing  and  starching 
of  the  clothes  was  completed.  All  this  was  done  in  the  small 
kitchen  in  winter,  but  in  summer  the  wash-bench  and  tubs  were 
set  up  on  the  back  porch.  The  improvised  wash-bench  was  an 
overturned  chair,  one  of  several  that  had  belonged  to  Grand¬ 
mother  Thompson  and  that  have  survived,  now  with  neodlepoint 
seats,  among  our  prized  antiques.  Belle  could  wring  out  a 
sheet  by  hand  easier  than  she  could  crank  it  through  a  clumsy 
wringer  clamped  to  the  edge  of  a  tub.  She  developed  hard 
biceps  and  her  weight  stayed  around  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
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1 


wet  clothes  were  hung  outside  even  in  winter.  Freezing  dried 
them  fast  and  made  them  soft  and  especially  sweet  smelling. 
When  the  weather  wasn't  freezing,  the- suds  did  double  duty 
as  scrub  water  for  the  outhouse  and  porches.  Washdays 
when  it  rained  were  disasters  but  the  invariable  rule  Monday, 
is  washday  generally  worked  out  pretty  well. 

It's  little  wonder  that  blankets,  though  they  got  an 
occasional  airing,  were  not  washed--barring  accidents,  that 
is,  --from  the  time  they  were  substituted  for  sheets  in 
early  winter  until  spring.  Black  stockings  and  long  under¬ 
wear  got  changed  only  after  the  Saturday  night  baths  in  a 
wash  tub  in  the  kitchen. 

The  Davis  girls  remember  a  few  guilty  pleasures  of 
those  winter  days--outdoors  sliding  on  ice,  building  snow¬ 
men,  making  angel  prints  by  lying  flat  in  deep  snow  and 
sweeping  their  outstretched  arms  over  the  surface;  and 
indoors  impressing  designs  with  a  thimble  in  the  thick  frost 
on  the  window  panes.  All  of  these  pastimes  either  were 
hard  on  clothing  or  made  unnecessary  work  and  so  were 
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discouraged  by  their  mother. 

Sometimes  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Belle  made  snow  ice 
cream  or,  more  often  sorghum  molasses  taffy — brown  when 
poured  in  little  pools  onindividual  plates  to  be  "pulled11 
when  it  was  cool  enough  to  handle  with  buttered  fingertips. 
By  the  time  it  was  stretched  out,  doubled  over  and  the 
process  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  the  candy 
became  a  shining  white  rope.  At  just  the  right  moment 
when  it  began  to  harden,  Belle  snipped  it  with  scissors 
into  delicious  bite-size  pillow-shaped  pieces. 

There  were  Christmases  at  Otterbein. 

Dorothy  can  remember  only  that  her  grandparents '  house 
was  associated  with  a  pleasant  spicy  smell,  and  that  on 
entering  the  sitting-room  her  eyes  always  went  at  once  to 
a  group  of  three  little  brown  crepe-paper  owls  with  glass 
eyes  --  a  bit  too  realistic  for  her  comfort.  They  orna¬ 
mented  the  edge  of  the  clock  shelf  between  the  lace- 
curtained  front  windows.  She  doesn't  remember  at  all  the 
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exterior  of  the  house,  not  even  the  soft  silver  color  of  its 
weathered  unpainted  siding. 

Mary  and  Helen  remember  the'  Christmas  Eve  there  when 
they  slipped  out  of  bed  and  hid  behind  the  curtain  that  con- 

v/ 

verted  a  part  of  the  wide  central  hallway  into  a  storage  area. 
From  there,  peeking  around  a  corner,  they  had  a  view  of  the 
front  room  and  the  activity  that  confirmed  their  doubts  about 
Santa  Claus.  They  saw  Perry,  Jr.'s, Teddy  bear  being  put  into 
his  stocking. 

Helen  remembers  an  earlier  Christmas  morning  at  the 
Collyers'  when  the  Davis  kids  had  their  first  Christmas  tree. 
They  were  out  of  bed  before  daylight,  but  not  before  Uncle 
Lou  was  up.  Aunt  Nett  restrained  them  in  the  dark  above 
the  stair-landing  until  he  whistled  a  signal  and  they  came 
down  a  few  more  steps  to  where  they  could  see  and  smell  the 
beautiful  little  fresh-cut  cedar  tree  covered  with  blazing 
wax  candles.  Lou's  eyes  and  the  girls'  danced  as  brightly 
as  the  candle  flames. 

Christmases  and  playing  in  the  snow  notwithstanding. 
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the  girls  remember  winters  of  that  era  mostly  in  terms  of  their 
mother's  struggles  with  hardships.  However  Belle,  herself,  has 
always  disliked  hot  weather  and  has  never  complained  about  the 
discomforts  of  winter,  not  even  when  she  endlessly  carried  coal 
scuttles  in  and  ashpans  and  slopjars  out,  contended  with  frozen 
water  pipes,  and,  in  her  efforts  to  keep  out  the  cold,  folded 
rag  rugs  against  the  threshholds  and,  with  a  knife  blade, 
stuffed  strips  of  paper  into  cracks  around  window  sashes. 

Even  so,  one  often  had  to  blow  warm  breath  on  a  frosty  window 
pane  to  obtain  a  temporary  peephole.  The  stoves  were  usually 
surrounded  with  damp  garments  spread  over  chairbacks  to  dry. 

As  a  nighttime  ritual,  because  the  cook  stove  would  not  hold 
fire  overnight.  Belle  brought  potatoes  and  buckwheat  batter 
from  the  kitchen  to  a  warm  place  behind  the  living  room  heating 
stove  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  *  ★  ★ 


At  Davises'  company  was  rare  but  always  welcome  even  though 
guests  did  tax  the  capacity  of  their  already  crowded  house. 

4 

When  the  Dears  moved  from  Logansport  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
mid-winter,  they  stopped  over  at  Frankfort--four  persons  with 
their  luggage  including  Aunt  Kate's  "great  big  immense"  Boston 
fern  and  a  large  homemade  coop  containing  a  carrier  pigeon  named 
Bill  that,  while  they  were  still  living  in  Lafayette,  the  Dear 
children,  Cassie  and  Mark  had  found  grounded  by  a  storm.* * 

Grandpa  Thompson  came  for  a  visit  and  was  snowbound.  Perry 
and/or  Belle  played  the  new  game  FI  inch  with  him  for  three  ex¬ 
hausting  days  and  far  into  the  nights.  Perry  doesn't  share  the 
love  for  a  game--practical ly  any  game--that  Belle  has  inherited 
from  her  father. 

When  Belle's  mother  came,  Perry  and  the  girls  would  meet 
her  at  the  train  station  and  he'd  send  them  all  out  to  the  house 

* 

*The  crippled  bird  remained  a  lifelong  member  of  the  Dear  household, 
twenty  years  eventually,  and  had  its  name  changed  to  Billinda  when, 
after  thirteen  years,  it  laid  an  egg! 
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in  Harmon's  hansom  cab  --  Frankfort's  complete  public  trans¬ 
portation  facility.  The  fare  was  fifteen  cents  for  adults,  no 
charge  for  children.  Perry  walked  home.  Grandmother  Thompson, 
dignified  as  Queen  Victoria,  rode  with  the  air  of  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  luxury  every  day.  During  her  visits,  since  there 
were  no  spare  beds,  the  children  vied  for  the  honor  of  sleeping 
with  her. 

One  Sunday,  having  replaced  their  horse--"01d  Kit"--  with 
a  horseless  carriage.  Aunt  Nett  and  Uncle  Lou  Col  Iyer  in  long 
linen  dusters  and  goggled  caps  drove  their  smart  new  red 
Cadillac  runabout  over  to  Frankfort  from  Otterbein. 

Considering  the  frailty  of  the  rubber  tires,  the  nature  of 
the  dirt  roads  and  the  hazard  of  getting  past  frightened 
horses,  that  eighty-mile  round  trip  in  one  day  was  a  noteworthy 
triumph.  When  Lou  took  the  Davises,  in  two  batches,  for  a  ride 
to  the  end  of  the  block  and  back,  all  the  neighbors  came  out 
to  watch  and  the  men  and  children  gathered  around  the  "machine" 
to  admire  it.  Uncle  Lou  was  flattered  by  the  attention  but 
nervous  for  fear  someone  would  put  a  scratch  on  the  paint. 
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Later  he  claimed  someone  did.  On  purpose. 

Automobiles  were  rare  enough  that  a  pamphlet  of  a  few  pages, 
published  about  1906/7,  free  for  the  asking,  listed  every  one  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  with  license  numbers  and  names  and  addresses 

j 

of  owners.  H8-IND  in  tin  house  numerals  on  a  large  leather  tag 
attached  by  straps  and  buckles  to  the  front  of  the  machine 
sufficed  for  identification  of  Lou  Collyer's  cars  for  many  years. 
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"Our  brats  were  not  taught  company  manners,"  Perry  has 
often  said.  He  means  the  same  simple  code  of  common  courtesy 
was  in  effect  every  day.  It  was  inaugurated  early  with 
special  emphasis  on  table  manners  unlike  the  example  of  one 
of  Perry's  brother's  children  who  at  age  three  was  allowed 
to  eat  mashed  potato  by  rubbing  it  in  with  the  palm  of  her 
hand.  "Chew  with  your  lips  closed."  "Don't  talk  with  your 
mouth  full!"  "Don't  smack!".  Perry  and  Belle  admonished 
their  babes. 

Perry  himself  might  reach  across  the  table  to  spear  a 
slice  of  bread  with  his  fork,  but  he  does  it  with  a  grin  to 
indicate  an  exception  proving  a  rule.  And  he  has  always 
maintained  that  having  his  dessert  at  the  beginning  of  a 
meal  is  not  a  breach  of  etiquette  but  a  common-sense  reform. 
"Dessert  served  at  the  end  of  a  meal  encourages  gluttony," 
he  says. 
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Baby-talk  was  not  encouraged.  "Mary,  don't  say  'pit', 
say  'put'."  All  were  expected  to  say  "Please"  and  "Thank 
you".  Not  just  "thanks". 

Perry's  own  vocabulary  is  seasoned  with  mild  profanity, 
but  never  obscenity  nor  vulgarity.  Belle  was  always  the  family 
grammarian  and  she  tried  to  screen  out  any  Hoosierisms.  She 
called  her  parents  "Ma  and  Pa"  instead  of  "Maw  and  Paw";  her 
children  called  theirs  "Mama  and  Papa"  until  they  were  grown; 
and  she  insisted  on  careful  pronunciation  of  words  ending  in 
i-n-g. 

She  ridiculed  any  evidence  of  affectation  to  the  extent  that 
none  of  her  children  has  ever  been  able  to  use  superlatives 
unselfconsciously  nor  to  project  very  well  over  the  telephone. 

And  the  Davis  family  code  of  behavior  does  not  condone 
even  a  little  white  lie.  We  should  add,  however,  that  adroit 
evasion  is  another  matter  and  quite  respectable. 

Chewing  gum  was  taboo,  but  with  good  reason  Belle 
eventually  suspected  some  indulgence  on  the  sly.  Once  when  a 
visitor  offered  some  to  the  girls  in  their  mother's  presence. 
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Dorothy  broke  an  embarrassed  silence  by  blurting,  "If  you 
give  it  to  me.  I'll  shew  it!"  Belle  had  to  laugh  and  relent. 
"All  right,"  she  said.  "You  all  can  'shew1  it"'.  After  that 
it  was  never  specifically  prohibited,  but  none  of  us  ever 
became  addicted  to  chewing  gum.  And  one  never,  never  asks 
anyone  to  perform  a  service  for  him  for  no  better  reason 
than  it's  something  he  doesn't  like  to  do  for  himself. 

★  *  *  *  * 
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*  *  *  *  * 


On  the  whole  the  Davises  have  been  remarkably  healthy. 
Occasionally  Perry  would  come  home  from  work  and  announce,  "I've 
got  the  blues."  Belle  would  say  to  the  children,  "Your  father 
has  the  blues,"  their  cue  to  be  as  quiet  as  they  could  for  as 
long  as  they  could.  This  was  especially  apt  to  occur  around 

Christmas  time. 

Belle  sometimes  had  a  swollen  face  from  toothache  which 
she  treated  with  clove  oil  and  lived  with  until  it  wore  itself 
out.  In  her  girlhood  she  had  had  one  or  two  episodes  of 
bleeding  for  several  days  after  tooth  extractions,  and  that 
made  her  reluctant  to  have  any  further  professional  dental 
treatment. 

The  kids  had  some  of  the  commoner  childhood  diseases, 
but  without  complications,  and  all  were  raised  with  never  a 
broken  bone. 

Grandpa  Thompson's  medical  advice  to  his  daughter  was 
limited  to  a  few  do's  and  don't's  regarding  care  and  feeding 
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of  infants. 

At  bedtime  in  winter  if  the  children  coughed  or 
sneezed— or  often  just  on  general  principles—Belle  greased 
their  chests  with  coal  oil,  or  turpentine,  and  lard.  If  a 
case  of  croup  developed  as  sometimes  happened,  especially 
with  Mary,  she  administered  a  dose  all  around  of  Dr.  Drake's 
Croup  Remedy — thick,  oily  and  gray.  Perry  had  enduring 
faith  in  that  vile  concoction.  For  a  simple  sore  throat 
he  prescribed  going  to  bed  with  an  unwashed  stocking  wrapped 
around  the  neck  and  for  an  earache  he  blew  warm  tobacco 
smoke  into  the  ear. 


*  ★  ★  *  * 
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Belle  believed  that  any  /ood  she  herself  didn't  like  was 
unfit  to  eat.  This  put  some  limitation  on  the  bill-of-fare 
for  the  family,  but  she  never  forced  her  children  to  eat  anything 
they  didn't  like.  She  encouraged  them  to  clean  up  their  plates, 
but  taught  them  that  it  is  as  wasteful  to  eat  unwanted  food  as 
to  leave  it.  She  made  bread-eight  big  fragrant  loaves  at  a  time, 
every  few  days.  If  occasionally  she  had  to  serve  a  baker's  loaf 
she  apologized  for  it.  And  the  kids  felt  guilty  because  they 
really  liked  "that  doughy  stuff"  from  the  store. 

Once,  in  an  emergency,  Perry  undertook  to  make  the  bread. 

The  little  girls  laughed  at  his  struggle  with  the  sticky  mass  of 
dough,  but  he  was  not  amused.  He  ended  up  with  considerably  less 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  bread  after  repeatedly  having  to  scrape 
and  wash  his  hands  and  start  over.  Soon  after  that  Belle 
acquired  her  first  important  labor  saving  device--a  bread  mixer 
operated  by  a  hand  turned  crank. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  *  *  ★ 

One  Sunday  morning  Perry  walked  ahead  of  Helen  and 
Mary  twelve  blocks  through  deep  new-fallen  snow  to  break 
a  path  for  them  to  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  determined 
his  brats  should  win  the  bibles  promised  as  a  reward  for 
a  whole  year's  perfect  attendance  at  Sunday  School. 

(And  they  did!  They  still  have  them.  Inscribed  July  1906.) 

In  those  days  Perry  didn't  go  to  church  himself  but 
he  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  minister.  He  believes  it 
was  because  he  customarily  wore  a  derby  hat  and  black  suits-- 
black  because  it  did  not  show  printer's  ink  spots.  When 
asked  if  he  were  a  preacher,  he  was  likely  to  reply:  "Hell, 
no! " 

★  *  ★  ★  ★ 
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^  ★  *  ★  *  * 

When  the  birth  of  Perry,  Jr.^was  imminent  in  December 
1905,  Mrs.  Sheridan  kept  the  girls  overnight  across  the  street. 
Mary  had  overheard  her  father  say  a  baby  was  going  to  be 
delivered  and  she  claims  to  distinctly  recall  looking  out 
of  Sheridans'  bedroom  window  and  seeing  Dr.  Ruddell  carry  the 
baby  into  the  house.  In  a  suit  case.  The  event  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  Helen  and  Dorothy. 

A  woman  hired  to  help  at  the  house  for  two  weeks  at  that 
time  no  doubt  did  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected  of  her 
under  such  difficult  circumstances.  She  burned  something  of 
every  meal  she  cooked,  "...stuck  a  little,"  she'd  say  airily  as 
she  put  it  on  the  table.  Belle  forgave  all  her  shortcomings 
except  for  being  responsible,  she  firmly  believes,  for  the 
loss  of  Helen's  curls.  Uncombed  for  days,  Helen's  shoulder 
length  hair  had  become  a  tangled  mat.  The  woman  used  most  of 
a  jar  of  Vaseline  to  unsnarl  it  and  then  didn't  find  time  to 
wash  it.  After  that--for  whatever  reason--it  stayed  straight 
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and  was  soon  cut  short. 

Perry,  Jr.,  was  soon  called  "Man"  or  "Mannie"  a  nick¬ 
name  that  didn't  last  too  long.  It  started  with  Perry,  Sr.'s 

habit  of  coming  home  from  the  office  and  saying  first  thing: 
"And  how's  my  little  man!" 


*  *  *  *  * 

Spring 5  for  the  children,  meant  freedom  to  go  outdoors 
at  will;  to  play  again  in  the  schoolyard  sandpile  where  Mary 
had  once  found  a  half-dollar  and  expected  to  dig  up  another; 

to  jump  rope  on  the  brick  sidewalk--guiltily,  because  it  was 
so  hard  on  shoes. 

The  Davis  kids  were  not  turned  out  in  complete  new  out¬ 
fits  for  Easter,  but  the  all-over  delicious  feeling  of  that 
first  day  without  long  winter  underwear  was  compensation 
enough.  Dorothy--her  characteristic  resourcefulness  was  appar 
ent  early--marched  to  Sunday  School  making  a  faint  rhythmic 
sound  with  her  tongue  against  her  teeth,  that,  to  her,  was  a 
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satisfactory  substitute  for  fhe  squeak  of  new  shoes  she  didn't 
have. 

Though  Belle  didn't  mind  winters,  she  must  have  felt  some 
relief  when  they  were  over.  Her  housekeeping  ordinarily  was 
casual,  but  her  thoroughness  in  spring  housecleaning  was  ab¬ 
solute.  Five  or  six  days  of  chaos  began  with  maneuvering  the 
heating  stove  out  to  the  lean-to  coal  shed  for  summer  storage. 
One  at  a  time  each  room  was  completely  evacuated.  Ingrain 
carpets  were  taken  up  and  beaten  out  of  doors,  raising  a 
choking  cloud  of  dust.  The  thwack  of  carpet  beaters  was  a 
familiar  sound,  in  season,  on  VanBuren  Street.  Wall  paper, 
oatmeal  colored  in  the  belief  it  didn't  show  dirt,  was  cleaned 
with  large  lumps  of  a  pink,  soft  dough  that  smelled  faintly 
of  kerosene  and  quickly  turned  black  as  it  erased  a  film  of 
coal  smoke.  Windows,  woodwork  and  floors  were  thoroughly 
washed.  Beds  were  taken  down  and  mattresses,  including  one 
filled  with  rustling  corn  husks,  were  carried  outdoors.  Every¬ 
thing  not  washable  if  it  was  portable,  was  sunned  in  the  open 
air.  Few  short  cuts  were  possible,  but  Belle  did  borrow  Mrs. 
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Sheridan  s  curtain  stretchers--adjustable,  cumbersome  wooden 
frames  edged  with  wickedly  sharp  pins--points  up.  On 

these  the  freshly  washed  curtains  dried  crisp  and  straight 
without  ironing. 

When  Helen  was  eight,  she  was  old  enough  to  help  by 
pulling  carpet  tacks  with  a  special  little  tool  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  to  save  her  mother  some  steps  by  carrying  many 
small  things  out  and  in,  but  she  helped  most  by  keeping  the 
younger  children  out  of  the  way.  She  took  her  sisters  for 
picnics  in  the  nearby  patch  of  woods  along  the  railroad 
where  "the  herb  doctor"  lived  in  a  neat  little  cabin  he  had 
made  from  piano  boxes.  He  let  children  pick  violets  and 
spring  beauties  in  his  dooryard  and,  cautioning  them  to  be 
very  quiet,  by  clucking  softly  he  called  up  chipmunks  to 
eat  out  of  his  hand  for  their  entertainment. 

Eventually,  the  last  pailful  of  inky-black  scrub  water 
was  disposed  of,  carpets  tacked  back  in  place  and  starched 
curtains  hung.  Windows  and  doors  remained  open  and  fresh 
spring  air  took  out  the  last  lingering  odor  of  the  diapers 
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that  during  the  winter  had  sometimes  dried  by  the  stoves.  After 
a  great  big  immense  short  cake  for  supper,  after  the  Saturday 
night  baths  and  the  "Now-I-lay-me' s"  when  everyone  gratefully 
relaxed  in  beds  made  up  with  cool,  smooth  sheets  at  last  re¬ 
placing  the  winter  blankets  and  with  pillows  plump  and  resilient, 
smelling  of  sunshine  and  ozone,  even  Perry  admitted  the  result 
was  possibly  worth  the  price  of  the  week's  unholy  confusion. 

Helen's  eighth  birthday  closely  followed  a  spring  house¬ 
cleaning  and  Belle  agreed  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  have  a 
party.  Every  little  girl  in  the  third  grade  at  the  Third 
Ward  School  was  invited  and  came.  They  were  served  little 
pink,  frosted  crescent-shaped  cakes,  ice  cream  and  lemonade. 

They  brought  fi ve-and-ten-cent  store  gifts,  many  of  which, 
to  Perry's  distinct  annoyance,  were  stamped  Made  in  Germany. 

He  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  woes  of  the  working  man  and 
believed  foreign  competition  was  a  major  cause  of  labor 
problems.  Out  of  his  own  earnings,  then  $14.00  a  week,  he 
contributed  10%  for  two  years  to  the  printers'  union  to  help 
support  striking  members  in  California.  He  didn't  begrudge  it. 
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Thanks  to  the  Typographical  Union,  always  a  strong  one  and  one 
of  the  oldest,  his  wage  was  better  than  the  average  working¬ 
man's  $1.00  a  day.  When  it  was  still  considered  a  radical  idea, 
he  subscribed  whole-heartedly  to  Labor's  revol utionary  goal  of 
an  eight-hour  work  day  — "eight  hours  work,  eight  hours  sleep 
and  eight  hours  for  personal  use"--and  he  would  have  included  a 
five-day  week,  Saturdays  for  recreation,  Sundays  for  church. 

Even  now  he  won't  concede  the  possibility  that  labor  unions 
might  be  outliving  their  usefulness,  notwithstanding  that 
throughout  the  years  he  has  been  in  business  for  himself,  they 
have  frequently  given  him  a  rough  time. 

Ordinarily  Belle  expresses  no  interest  in  public  affairs. 
She  is  content  to  leave  the  issues  to  those  with  a  taste  for 
them,  except  during  a  presidential  campaign.  Then  she  always 
undergoes  a  temporary  personality  change.  In  her  eyes  all  the 
Democrat  candidates  become  the  good  guys  and  the  Republicans 
the  bad  guys. 

Her  children  caught  her  spirit  during  William  Howard  Taft's 
first  campaign.  His  special  train  pulled  into  Frankfort  and. 
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slowing  for  the  stop,  was  barely  moving  as  it  passed  VanBuren 
Street.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  smiling  three-hundred-and  thirty- 
two-pound  Mr.  Taft  standing  on  the  rear  platform.  He  waved  cheer¬ 
fully  to  Helen,  Mary  and  Dorothy,  who  were  at  his  eye  level  on 
the  embankment  above  the  tracks,  jumping  up  and  down  like  little 
savages,  jeering  and  tearing  up  the  literature  that  had  been 
tossed  to  them  from  the  baggage-car  ahead. 

Belle  sent  Helen  downtown  some  days  later  to  hear  Mr.  Taft's 
Democratic  opponent  speak  from  the  Courthouse  steps.  "Someday 
you  can  tell  your  grandchildren  you  saw  William  Jennings  Bryan,’* 
she  said.  A  ten-year-old  child  in  that  crowd  couldn't  see  much 
of  anything,  but  Helen  did  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  tall,  tired- 
looking  man  wearing  a  dusty  broad-brimmed  black  hat  and  a  string 
tie.  She  said  she  thought  he  looked  as  though  he  needed  a  haircut. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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***** 

In  March  1908  Belle  and  Perry,  Jr.,  had  gone  by  train  to 
Otterbein  and  Perry  and  the  girls  were  having  their  meals  at 
a  restaurant--fifteen-cent  “lunches"  for  the  girls  and 
twenty-fi ve-cent  "dinners"  or"suppers"for  their  father.  The 
difference  between  lunches  and  the  other  meals  was  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  time  of  day  but  to  the  size  of  the  generous 
servings  of  boiled  beef,  potatoes,  canned  corn,  thick  slabs  of 
bread  and  butter,  rice  or  bread  pudding  and  coffee-tea-or-mil k. 
It  was  an  exciting  new  experience  for  the  girls. 

After  the  noon  meal  the  second  day  they,  too,  were  taken 
aboard  the  Lake  Erie.  When  the  train  had  picked  up  speed 
after  the  stop  at  Lafayette  and  passed  the  pest-house  beyond 
the  bridge  over  the  Wabash  River,  Perry,  in  a  husky  voice 
told  them  their  grandfather  had  died.  The  next  stop  was 
Otterbein. 

Dorothy  has  no  memory  whatever  of  Dr.  Thomas  James 
Thompson.  Helen's  and  Mary's  memories  of  him  are  mostly  of 
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a  genial  host  carving  a  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  turkey,  of 
a  rather  small -boned  man  with  a  neat  beard,  vigorous  gray  hair 
and  twinkling  eyes,  who  wore  panama  suits  and  a  tuberose 
boutonnier  in  summer.  He  had  sometimes  dandled  them  on  his 
foot  and  sung  rollicking  songs  to  them: 

"There  was  an  old  soldier  and  he  had  a  wooden  leg-- 
he  had  no  tobacco,  no  tobacco  could  he  beg..." 

or 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  — Hee! 

Hee!  Hee!  Little  brown  jug, 
how  I  love  thee!11 

Songs  that  Grandmother  hardly  approved  of. 

He  had  taught  Helen  such  medical  terms  as  Ipecacuana  among 
her  first  words  and  had  treated  her  at  the  time  her  feet  were 
scalded  in  the  accident  at  Aunt  Kates'. 

His  death  was  beyond  the  children's  comprehension.  When 
they  got  to  Otterbein,  their  mother  seemed  pale  and  unfamiliar 
to  them  in  the  house  filled  with  whispering  strangers  and  a 
disturbing  odor.  They  saw  the  enormous  shape  of  the  casket 
in  the  front  room  but  they  did  not  view  the  corpse,  and  almost 
at  once  they  were  taken  in  charge  by  Anna  Gougar,  a  friend 
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of  the  family,  who  took  them  home  with  her  for  overnight. 

Another  friend,  Laura  Bingham,  the  milliner  Belle  had  some¬ 
times  worked  for  in  earlier  times,  draped  hats  with  black  crepe 
veils  that  smelled  of  mothballs  for  Belle  and  her  mother  and 
sisters  to  wear  to  the  funeral  services  at  the  United  Brethren 
Church.  The  veils  covered  their  faces. 

The  long  horse-drawn  procession  moved  slowly  over  the  four 
miles  of  rough,  frozen  dirt  road  to  the  Montmorenci  Cemetery. 

This  was  the  first  death  in  Belle's  family.  The  Thompsons 
had  raised  their  four  daughters— Fannie,  Nett,  Belle  and  Edith 
and  their  two  sons,  Tom  and  Frank,  to  maturity,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  in  twenty-four  years,  since  before  the  family 
moved  to  Otterbein,  that  they  all  had  been  together.  Not 
surprisingly,  it  was  also  the  last  time. 

Belle's  were  the  only  children  at  the  funeral.  Uncle 
Tom's  large  family  had  remained  at  Cincinnati  and  Aunt  Fannie's 
one  son  at  Toledo.  Julia  Hopkins  and  Annie  Craig,  grown 
daughters  of  Belle's  late  Uncle  Johrs  and  Aunt  Julia  came  from 
Toledo. 
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In  the  evening  after  the  burial,  the  house  became  suddenly 
warm  and  cheerful  when  the  family  gathered  at  the  supper  table 
stretched  out  with  all  its  leaves  to  accomodate  the  food  prepared  by 
friends.  Conversation  was  again  audible  and  there  was  even  a  little 
subdued  laughter.  The  children  were  dazzled  by  the  jeweled  rings 
flashing  on  Cousin  Annie's  hands  in  the  lamplight.  Helen  remembers 
that  later  when  she  and  Julia  walked  across  town  in  the  bitter 
cold  to  spend  the  night  at  the  home  of  Aunt  Nett  and  Uncle  Lou 
Collyer,  Julia  tucked  Helen's  bare  hands  into  her  soft,  warm  furs. 
Jewels  and  furs  fitted  the  image  of  affluent  Hopkinses  already 
established  by  birthday  silver  spoons,  several  oil  paintings  by 
members  of  that  gifted  family  that  hung  on  the  Thompsons'  walls 
and  occasional  boxes  of  gifts  including  hand-me-down  clothing 
sent  to  Otterbein  to  be  remodeled  and/or  distributed  by  Aunt  Nett. 

We  remember  a  fingertip-length  cape  of  rare  black  monkey  fur 
that  unfortunately  was  eventually  cut  up  over  a  period  of  years 
into  ever  smaller  portions  for  various  inappropriate  uses  but 
remained  supple  and  lustrous  down  to  the  last  scrap  that  edged  a 
coat  collar  for  a  granddaughter  of  Perry  and  Belle. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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*  *  *  *  * 


By  1907  the  Davises'  need  for  more  money  and  more  living 
space  was  becoming  acute.  The  arrival  of  Perry,  Jr.  had  re¬ 
vived  Perry,  Sr. 1 s  ambi tion  to  operate  under  a  siqn 

PERRY  G.  DAVIS  &  PERRY  G.  DAVIS 

and  so  he  managed  again  to  get  together  the  necessary  equipment 
to  open  his  own  job  printing  office  in  two  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Fatzinger  Building  and,  pending  the  day  when  he 

could  appropriately  hang  out  the  sign  he  had  in  mind,  he  had 
his  door  lettered 

PERRY  THE  PRINTER 

In  1908  the  family  moved  6  few  blocks — to  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  intersection  of  Washington  and  Williams  Streets 
--still  within  sound  of  the  town  clock.  The  two-story  house 
there  was  roomy  and  airy  compared  to  the  one  on  VanBuren 
Street.  It  was  on  only  half  of  a  small  lot;  the  owners,  named 
Heaton,  lived  on  theotherhalf  facing  Williams  Street,  but  to 
the  west  an  adjacent  vacant  lot  called  "the  Commons"  provided 
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a  grassy  play  area  for  the  kids.  The  childless  Heatons  didn't 
seem  to  mind  the  sound  and  fury  of  so  many  children  at  close 
quarters.  Except  for  Mrs.  Heaton,  Belle  didn't  become  well 
acquainted  with  her  new  neighbors.  All  of  her  girls  were  now 
in  school  and  "Little  Man"  (Perry,  Jr.,)  was  still  young  enough 
to  be  content  in  a  packing  box  playpen.  Belle  was  beginning  to 
spend  time  again  helping  Perry  at  the  office.  She  didn't  have 
much  in  common  with  the  two  young  women  who  lived  on  opposite 
corners  across  the  street  and  practiced  earsplitting  vocal 
scales  hour  after  hour,  each  seeming  to  be  really  trying  to 
drown  out  the  other's  voice. 

The  girls  still  went  to  the  Third  Ward  School  and  retained 
most  of  their  old  playmates,  in  addition  to  some  new  ones  who 
congregated  on  the  Commons  and  under  the  street  light  at  their 
own  front  door.  Their  horizon  broadened  considerably.  They 
roller-skated  around  the  block  and  wandered  as  far  as  Barner's 
Woods  that  included  a  section  of  Prairie  Creek,  a  clear  stream 
to  wade  in  and  fish  in  for  sunfish  though  they  never  caught  any. 
They  learned  to  identify  the  wildflowers  that  grew  abundantly 
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there.  They  discovered  and  tasted  small  wild  fruits  in 
season--strawberries ,  cherries,  red-haws,  elderberries  and 
grapes,  and  in  the  fall  brought  home  quantities  of  butternuts 
and  black  walnuts.  Belle  accepted  the  nuts  with  faint  en¬ 
thusiasm.  "Those  stains  on  your  hands  will  just  have  to  wear 
off,"  she  grumbled.  And  she  warned,  "You  will  have  sore 
mouths  if  you  eat  those  nuts  before  they  are  dried."  She  did 
use  some  of  them,  though,  for  cookies  and  cakes. 

Down  the  street  at  Clearwaters'  the  kids  played  show  in 
a  converted  chicken-house  theater  with  a  dusty  curtain  rigged 
from  an  old  carpet.  They  danced  and  lustily  sang  popular 
songs: 

"Won't  you  come  over  to  my-y-y  house 
and  play  you're  my-y-y  lit-tle  gir-r-1... 

I'll  give  you  candy  and  sweet  things, 
and  put  your  hair  in  a  curl." 

and, 

"We  were  sitting  in  the  par-r-lor, 
just  as  cozy  as  could  be. 

When  the  clock  upon  the  mantel 
started  striking  twenty-three-- 
Twenty-three  Skiddoo  for  me!" 
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The  sign  said  "ADMISSION  TEN  PINS",  but  they  seldom  bothered  to 
collect  the  pins. 

Helen  got  a  $3.00  bicycle  with  money  she  earned.  She 
doesn't  remember  whether  it  was  from  Dr.  Wise  for  copying  his 
coroner's  reports  into  the  permanent  Clinton  County  record 
books  or  for  work  she  did  in  the  printing  office. 

From  time  to  time  Perry  would  initiate  one  of  his  schemes 
for  a  family  member  to  be  included  in  "the  company".  Wages 
were  seldom  collected  beyond  the  first  week,  largely  because 
of  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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Perry  the  Printer  quickly  found  common  interests  with  the 
other  tenants  when  he  moved  into  the  Fatzinger  Building.  All  of 
them  and  Mr.  Fatzinger,  himself,  a  kindly  Dutchman  from  “four 
miles  pe-hind  Allentown  in  Pennsyl -fania" ,  were  friendly. 

There  was  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  constant  clatter  of 
telegraph  key  and  typewriter  and  shirtsleeved  men  swiftly 
chalking  figures  on  a  blackboard  wall;  Perry  printed  their 
grain  bids  on  the  postal  cards  they  mailed  out  daily.  Ray 
McKinsey,  photographer,  made  penny  pictures  in  strips  by  the 
dozen.  Mary  proved  to  be  a  good  subject  for  him.  "She  was 
the  pretty  one,"  Lou  Collyer  always  said.  Dr.  Coble, 
optician,  one  day  put  some  test  lenses  on  Perry  and  that  was 
when,  looking  out  of  the  doctor's  window,  he  saw  a  bright  new 
world  and  realized  that  all  his  life  before  he  had  been 
enduring  uncorrected  double  vision. 

Dr.  Post's  door  was  lettered  CHIROPRACTOR.  The  term  was 
new  to  Perry.  Another  tenant,  scholarly  Judge  Claybaugh, 
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explained  that  it  was  derived  from  Greek  words  meaning  "to  do  with 
the  hands"  and  denoted  a  practitioner  of  a  fairly  new  drugless 
therapy.  Perry  was  intrigued  by  the  theory.  He  soon  did  some 
printing  for  Dr.  Post  and  took  payment  in  trade.  Dr.  Post 
lugged  his  portable  treatment-table  out  to  the  house  one  Sunday 
morning,  and  on  general  principles,  gave  a  spinal  adjustment  to 
Perry  and  each  of  the  girls  and  stayed  for  dinner.  Belle 
declined  the  treatment. 

A  doctor  with  the  improbable  name  of  Wise  had  the  suite 
next  to  the  printing  office.  He  was  the  Clinton  County  Coroner. 

He  dispensed  homeopathic  remedies  but  had  never  been  graduated 
from  a  medical  school.  The  physicians  in  town  tolerated  him 
because  they  considered  his  medicine  harmless  and  he  did  seem  to 
have  some  success  with  respiratory  ailments.  When  Dr.  Wise 
was  out  of  his  office  Perry  sometimes  answered  the  phone  for 
him.  He  says  he  was  tempted  to  ask  the  doctor's  customary 
questions  of  the  callers:  "Any  fever?"  "Bowels  move?"  “Spit 
up  anything?",  questions  Dr.  Wise  never  varied. 
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Monte  Ychacol 1  yes,  the  spelling  is  correct;  pronounce  it 
Ya-cawl --was  an  insurance  agent,  said  to  be  a  Spaniard,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  handsome  bachelor.  He  aspired  to  become  a  scientific 
farmer.  Perry  believed  the  chance  of  his  realizing  that  ambi¬ 
tion  was  very  slim  in  view  of  Monte's  habit  of  getting  to  his 
office  so  late,  if  at  all.  Perry  arrived  at  his  own  office  at 
seven  o'clock  every  morning.  "In  the  language  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  he'd  say,  "'Keep  thy  shop  and  thy  shop  will  keep 
thee.'"  However,  he  enjoyed  long  discussions  with  Monte  about 
seed  inoculation  and  the  relative  merits  of  White  Leghorn  vs. 
Rhode  Island  Red  chickens.  They  exchanged  poultry  journals 
and  together  rented  a  vacant  lot  at  the  end  of  East  Washington 
Street  on  which  they  planted  lima  bean  seeds  they  had  sent 
to  the  Purdue  University  agriculture  department  for  rec¬ 
ommended  inoculation.  And  Monte  did  eventually  get  into 
the  poultry  business.  He  married  a  widow  who  owned  a  fine 
farm. 


*  *  *  *  * 
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★  ★  ★  *  ★ 


In  the  spring  of  1909  a  roomier  house  became  available  at 
851  Washington  Street.  It  had  a  fenced  back  yard  and  some 
outbuildings  that  Perry  had  in  mind  to  use  in  connection  with  an 
as  yet  undivulged  scheme.  The  short  move,  back  to  within  a 
half  block  of  the  Third  Ward  School,  was  accomplished  almost 
entirely  by  the  Davis  kids  and  their  friends.  In  increasing 
numbers  as  the  morning  wore  on  they  trooped  up  and  down  the 
street  transporting  anything  they  could  carry  in  their  arms, 
in  their  little  red  wagons  and  even  in  Perry,  Jr.'s  crib  with 
its  casters  wobbling  and  screeching  under  a  load  of  books  and 
framed  pictures.  Belle,  not  sure  the  crib  was  ready  for  re¬ 
tirement,  ruled  that  one  trip  for  it  was  enough.  By  afternoon 

only  a  few  of  the  larger  pieces  of  furniture  were  left  for 
the  dray. 

For  the  children  1909  was  another  pleasant  summer  of  many 
new  experiences.  They  and  their  friends  climbed  by  way  of  the 
fence  to  the  roof  of  the  hen-house  and  fed  a  flock  of  pigeons  that 
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appeared  from  nowhere  to  eat  out  of  their  hands--until  Perry 
called  a  halt  to  that  pastime  when  he  discovered  it  was  not 
his  Rhode  Island  Reds  that  were  eating  all  that  chicken  feed 
he  had  been  buying  for  them. 

The  girls  climbed  high  in  the  cherry  tree  and  hung  by  their 
knees  from  a  trapeze  in  the  apple  tree. 

"You'll  get  cholera  morbus  if  you  eat  those  green  apples," 
Belle  warned  them. 

Out  in  front  on  hot  days  they  followed  the  ice  wagon  as  it 
made  early  morning  stops  at  houses  displaying  little  bright 
blue  signal  flags.  They  hopped  up  on  the  cool,  wet  steps  at 
the  rear  of  the  wagon  to  get  handsful  of  chips  that  fell 
when  the  iceman,  with  an  ice  pick,  deftly  divided  huge  blocks 
into  fifty  or  seventy-five  pound  pieces  that  he  dragged  off  the 
wagon  with  tongs  and  swung  to  his  shoulder.  When  there 
weren't  enough  chips  to  go  around,  he  good-naturedly  chiseled 
off  a  few  more.  The  iceman's  horse  needed  no  guidance.  It 
moved  along  the  route  of  its  own  accord  and  waited  patiently 
between  stops,  stamping  its  feet  and  twitching  its  skin  in  a 
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futile  effort  to  keep  the  flies  off.  Presumably  to  keep  its  head 
cool,  it  wore  a  straw  hat  with  holes  for  its  ears  to  come  through. 

It  was  the  summer  Washington  Street  was  paved.  The  kids 
found  fossils  and  beautiful  white  crystals  in  the  heap  of  mater¬ 
ial  that  was  unloaded  in  front  of  th6ir  house.  And  they  got 
scolded  by  their  mother  for  getting  tar  on  their  hands  and 
clothes.  The  operator  of  the  slow-moving  steam-roller  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  pavement  let  children  ride  with 
him--especially  little  girls. 

"Mr . is  such  a  nice  man,"  said  their  mothers,  "it's  too 

bad  he  never  had  any  children  of  his  own."  Some  little  girls 
may  have  had  a  different  opinion  of  him. 

The  Davises  were  the  only  children  who  lived  on  the  block. 

The  paving  project  attracted  more  than  the  normal  number  of 
their  friends  from  farther  away  and  increased  the  traffic  in  and 
out  of  their  house  for  drinks  of  water. 

"Don't  hold  the  door  open.  You're  letting  the  flies  in!" 
was  Belle's  oft-repeated  refrain.  During  daylight  hours  from 
early  spring  until  killing  frost  in  late  fall,  nothing  could  keep 
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large  numbers  of  flies  from  getting  into  the  house.  Between 
meals  Belle  covered  the  dining-table  with  a  spread  and  relied 
more  on  driving  them  out  than  on  the  sheets  of  sticky  flypaper 
laid  out  here  and  there  throughout  the  rooms.  The  unspeakably 
disgusting  sight  of  those  sheets  covered  with  dead  flies,  or 
of  seeingone  in  the  food,  is  not  among  our  pleasant  memories. 

Driving  the  flies  meant  drawing  the  window  blinds  to 
darken  the  rooms  as  completely  as  possible,  opening  the  front 
door  wide  and  literally  driving  them  from  room  to  room  by 
whirling  towels  in  both  hands  overhead.  The  flies  tended 
naturally  to  go  toward  the  light  and  out  the  open  door. 

The  Davis  kids  all  got  the  measles  that  summer,  and  the 
Board  of  Health  tacked  a  conspicuous  QUARANTINED  sign  on  the 
house.  Belle  prolonged  the  interlude  of  comparative  peace 
and  quiet  by  allowing  the  sign  to  stay  there  far  beyond  the  re¬ 
quired  length  of  time. 

The  George  Davises  returned  to  Indiana  after  having  lived 
in  California  for  a  time  during  which  there  had  been  no 
correspondence  with  them  until  George  wrote  that  they  would 
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stop  off  in  Frankfort  before  going  on  to  Huntington  where 
they  intended  to  live  again.  Perry  and  Belle  expected  them  to 
be  surprised  by  the  latest  addition  to  their  family.  Perry,  Jr., 
but  George  and  Huldah  stepped  off  the  train  with  a  surprise 
of  their  own--  a  baby  boy  two  years  old.  It  was  learned  much 
later,  but  not  from  them,  that  he  was  adopted. 

Among  the  mementos  they  brought  back--pictures ,  shells 
and  dried  sprigs  of  pepper  tree--was  a  special  gift  for  Perry, 
a  flask  of  sand  and  water  neatly  corked  and  sealed  with  putty. 
Presenting  it,  Huldah  said  cheerfully,  "George  wanted  you  to 
have  this  because,  he  said,  it's  as  close  as  you  will  ever  get 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean!" 

Belle  worked  hard  that  summer-1910.  She  counted  up  the 
growing  number  of  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  she  canned  by 
the  new  cold  pack  method  to  well  over  two  hundred — cherries  and 
apples  from  her  own  backyard.  Perry's  share  of  the  bumper  crop 
of  lima  beans  picked  by  the  girls  from  the  garden  at  the  end 
of  the  street  and  tomatoes  and  peaches  bought  for  50<£  and  $1.00  a 
bushel  respectively.  And  she  made  strawberry  sun  preserves. 
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actually  cooked  by  exposure  under  glass  to  the  sun. 

Anna  Gunnion,  the  pretty  girl  who  lived  next  door,  swept 
and  dusted  the  house  from  top  to  bottom  on  Saturdays  and  Belle 
repaid  her  by  doing  up  her  heavy  long  hair  in  an  intricate 
arrangement  of  little  puffs. 

Early  in  the  fall  Perry  bought  Belle  a  drophead  sewing 
machine.  It  cost  $16.00  and  she  was  very  proud  of  it.  She 
kept  it  carefully  dusted  and  made  a  rule  that  nothing  was 
ever  to  be  laid  on  top  of  it  even  temporarily.  She  bought 
yards  of  white  outing  flannel  and  a  matting  covered  chest 
she  called  a  shirt-waist  box.  The  sewing  she  did  on  the  new 
machine  was  done  while  the  kids  were  at  school  and  put  out 
of  sight  in  the  shirt-waist  box  before  they  got  home.  She 
had  been  going  to  the  office  less  and  less  frequently  all 
summer  and  finally  began  wearing  kimonos  and  didn't  appear 
outside  the  house  at  all  in  daylight. 

On  warm  evenings  she  took  the  air  after  dark,  often 
visiting  pleasantly  with  Mrs.  Gunnion  across  the  few  feet 
that  separated  their  porches,  while  the  kids  played  on  the 
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sidewalk  roller  skating,  catching  fireflies,  pulling  candle- 
lighted  shoe-box  street  cars  along  the  sidewalk,  or  just  talking 
and  giggling  with  their  friends  who  came  by. 

Helen,  now  twelve  years  old,  knew  her  mother  was  pregnant 
and  her  embarrassment  and  indignation  grew  apace  with  Belle’s 
dimensions  as  it  became  evident  that  she  was  not  going  to  be 
taken  into  her  mother's  confidence  about  the  baby. 

Around  the  first  of  November,  Aunt  Rose,  wife  of  Perry's 
brother  Jake,  came  from  Pine  Village  to  be  with  Belle  through 
her  confinement.  On  the  eve  of  November  7th  the  girls  were 
sent,  as  they  had  been  when  Perry,  Jr.,  was  born,  to  spend  the 
night  at  Sheridans'  around  the  corner.  Helen's  resentment 
reached  a  climax  next  morning  when  they  returned  home.  She  re¬ 
fused  even  to  look  at  newborn  Thomas  James.  "I've  already  got 
enough  kids  to  take  care  of,"  she  snapped  (possibly  with 
justification).  She  had  been  taking  more  and  more  responsibility 
for  her  sisters  and  brother.  She  had  learned  to  cook  and  on 
days  when  her  mother  was  at  the  office  often  took  full  charge 
at  home.  There  had  even  been  a  few  afternoons  when  she  had 
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stayed  home  from  school  to  care  for  Perry,  Jr.,  or  with  per¬ 
mission  of  her  teachers,  had  taken  him  to  school  with  her. 

Belle  assured  her  she  wouldn't  have  to  do  anything  for 
this  new  little  brother,  and  Helen  took  her  at  her  word. 

At  first  Perry  and  Belle  were  merely  amused,  but  by  the 
end  of  three  months  the  situation  had  ceased  to  be  funny. 

Helen  obviously  had  inherited  some  of  her  father's  "bull- 
headedness" .  She  continued  to  ignore  her  baby  brother. 

The  inevitable  showdown  was  between  her  and  her  father. 

He  came  home  one  noontime  when  Belle  was  having  a  particularly 
bad  time  and  was  late  getting  dinner  on  the  table.  Tommy 
was  clamoring  for  attention  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  "Can't 
you  hear  that  baby!"  Perry  demanded  of  Helen.  Helen  coolly 
looked  him  in  the  eye  and  said  nothing.  Her  father,  without 
another  word,  dealt  her  one  stunning  blow--stunning  more 
from  its  unexpectedness  than  from  its  impact--and  Helen  picked 
up  her  baby  brother  who  immediately  stopped  crying. 

There  have  been  a  few  occasions  when  Belle  threatened 
the  kids  with  punishment  by  their  father  but  when  the  case. 
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whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  submitted  to  him  he  would  decline 
to  take  action  saying:  "But  I 'm  not  mad  at  'em!'1  Not  all  of  the 
brats  can  recall  even  one  time  he  was  that  mad  at  'em.  Which, 
however,  is  not  to  say  their  parents  were  permissive. 


r 
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It  wasn't  long  after  Perry  the  Printer  set  up  shop  in 
the  Fatzinger  Building  until  his  printing  business  developed 
to  about  the  level  which  it  never  exceeded--too  big  for  one 
man  to  operate  alone  and  not  quite  big  enough  to  afford 
adequate  help.  In  addition  to  the  services  Belle  could  contrib¬ 
ute  he  made  do  with  part  time  help,  high  school  boys  mostly, 
tramp  printers  occasionally.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
famous  one,  Jim  Sparrow,  began  drifting  in  from  time  to  time 
and,  of  course,  slept  in  the  shop  and  came  home  with  Perry  for 
meals.  Belle  once  exclaimed,  "It's  not  a  printing  office 
we  are  running,  it's  a  hobo  roost!" 

The  printing  press  was  powered  by  a  foot  pedal.  "Kick¬ 
ing"  the  press  hour  after  hour  developed  powerful  leg  muscles 
for  Perry.  And  fallen  arches  because  it  was  necessary  for 
his  weight  to  be  on  one  foot  at  a  time.  The  trick  was  to  do 
it  rhythmical ly .  On  long  runs  it  helped  to  have  someone 
add  hand-power  by  standing  behind  the  press  and  pumping  a 
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certain  moving  part  as  though  operating  a  handcar.  Once  momentum 
was  achieved  it  didn't  take  much  strength  on  the  part  of  a  helper 
to  add  considerable  speed  and  greatly  reduce  the  effort  required 
by  foot. 

Opal  Davis,  daughter  of  Perry's  brother  Jake,  came  to  work 
in  Belle's  place  for  a  while  in  the  spring  after  Tom  was  born. 

She  was  a  bright,  pretty  girl,  soon  to  be  married,  and  glad  of 
the  chance  to  earn  some  money  toward  the  expense  of  her  wedding. 
Perry  appreciated  her  help,  but  he  made  excuses  not  to  be  seen 
on  the  street  with  her  going  to  and  from  the  office  because  he 
thought  her  dress,  that  exposed  her  bare  arms  below  six-inch  cap- 
sleeves,  made  them  both  embarrassingly  conspicuous. 

Helen,  when  she  was  not  in  school,  sometimes  kept  shop  while 
her  father  was  out.  She  took  phone  calls,  did  folding,  counting 
or  collating.  She  also  did  outside  errands  for  him,  like  going 
to  pay  the  rent  or,  as  often,  informing  the  landlord  that  payment 
was  being  postponed. 

At  an  early  age--not  more  than  twelve--she  often  wrote  checks 
and  signed  them  simply  Perry  G.  Davis  without  any  formal  arrange- 
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merits  having  been  made  and  without  protest  from  anyone  con¬ 
cerned. 

Four  of  the  young  fellows  who  worked  part  time  in  the 
printing  office  were  probably  rated  the  top  four  in  the 
Frankfort  High  School  Class  of  1911.  Already  their  formal  edu¬ 
cation  far  exceeded  Perry's,  but  they  listened  respectfully 
to  his  opinions--he  had  them  on  any  subject--and  they  hung 
around  even  when  he  had  no  work  for  them.  He  has  always 
read  everything  he  could  get  his  hands  on,  retained  everything 
he  ever  read,  and  moreover,  had  an  open  mind.  They  had  stimu¬ 
lating  discussions  about  Elbert  Hubbard,  Eugene  Debs,  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  and  many  others. 

All  four  of  the  boys  went  on  to  college  and  successful 
careers.  One  was  graduated  from  Harvard  and  became  an  English 
teacher;  another  became  an  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader,  a 
Socialist  paper;  another  was  a  teacher  of  music  and  modern 
languages  of  Carlisle  Military  Institute  and  one  made  a  life¬ 
time  career  in  advertising.  That  was  Earl  Ticen  who,  not  too 
long  ago,  as  this  is  written,  was  still  in  correspondence  with 
Perry. 
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Excerpt  of  a  letter  from  Earl  Ticen  -  April  1940 

"...I'm  proud  to  be  classed  as  *one  of  you  boys'.... To  me 
you've  always  been  'the  poor  man's  Elbert  Hubbard./ 

Elbert  Hubbard,  while  I've  always  liked  to  read  him,  saw 
only  the  employer's  point  of  view.  He  could  out-Hoover  Hoover 
on  'Rugged  Individualism'  that  under  Hoover  became  'Ragged 
Individualism' . 

"Like  you,  IVe  always  had  a  leaning  toward  Socialism. 

I  still  listen  to  Norman  Thomas  and  believe  him  to  be  one 
of  the  brainiest  men  and  best  speakers  on  the  air,  but 
Socialism  is  a  state  of  mind — a  religion,  an  intangible, 
beautiful  dream  made  of  none  of  the  sterner  stuff  that 
everyday  workable  plans  are  made  of.  People  can't  live  by 
dreams  alone  when  bellies  have  to  be  fed..." 
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Jerry  AAe  Printers 
A  wise  Old  (jinic. 

Who's  done  d  lot  more 
Than,  sliiuj  printer^  ink* 

The  focr  Mans  El  bes  t  Hll  bba  rd , 
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Who  cart  plant  ambition. 

In  an  empty  fxead  • 
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Anc^tmless  you  were  thrilled* 
Youre  already  dead*. 
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For  th^  interview* 
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And  cjawky  fools. 
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EXPLOITATION 


by 

M.  Earl  Ticen* 


Perry  the  Printer 
Often  told  me: 

"EXPLOIT!"  -  young  man, 
If  rich  you  would  be." 

Land  and  animals. 

Money  and  men; 

Exploit  any  one 

Or  all  four  now  and  then. 

Perhaps  my  old  friend 
Perry  might  say: 

"The  machine's  the  thing 
To  exploit  today." 

But-  exploiters  arrive 
Where  the  road  turns; 

The  exploited  can't  spend 
Until  he  earns. 

Machines  don't  buy 
The  things  they  make. 

Idle  men  can't  purchase 
What  the  bakers  bake. 

Back  to  the  soil 
And  the  walking  plow. 

Or  put  money  to  work 
And  do  it  NOW. 

Make  the  machine 
A  servant  of  man, 
with  WORKING  money 
As  part  of  the  plan. 


*date  unknown 
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★  *  ★  ★  ★ 

The  summer  of  1912  was  a  difficult  one  for  Belle.  She  was 
overworked  and  over-tired;  she  had  become  very  thin  and  had  a 
lingering  cough.  Tommy  had  a  long  siege  of  "summer  complaint", 
generally  conceded,  in  the  days  before  pasteurization  and  adequate 
refrigeration,  to  be  as  inevitable  as  teething  in  an  infant's 
"second  summer". 

The  milkman  brought  bottled  raw  milk  twice  a  day  as  promptly 
as  possible  after  the  cows  were  milked,  but  in  hot  weather  it 
often  soured  overnight.  Some  people  believed  thunder  caused 
it  to  "turn".  Belle  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  baby  to 
have  milk  from  one  certain  cow  and  the  milkman  agreed  to  fill  her 
daily  order  accordingly.  Thereafter  the  bottles  he  delivered 
were  marked  DAVIS.  One  day,  however,  she  happened  to  look  out 
the  window  and  see  him  pick  out  one  at  random  and  scribble  the 
name  on  the  cap. 

Mrs.  Gunnion  was  fond  of  Tommy  and  as  deeply  concerned  as 
the  family  when  it  appeared  for  a  while  that  he  might  not  survive. 
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She  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  diet  Dr.  Ruddell  had  finally 
prescribed  for  him  and  that  Belle  followed  scrupulously .  It 
consisted  of  a  cooked  pablum  of  flour  and  water,  slightly 
sweetened,  and  nothing  else  but  boiled  drinking  water. 
"Starvation",  Mrs.  Gunnion  called  it. 

Perry  bought  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Hoff's  Consumption  Cure  for 
Belle.  She  took  it,  as  prescribed,  in  small  daily  doses 
starting  with  a  single  drop  in  a  glass  of  water  increased  by 
one  drop  a  day  up  to  seven.  She  says  it  looked,  tasted  and 
smelled  like  iodine  and  she  believes  now  that  is  exactly  what 
it  was.  She  remembers  that  it  did  seem  to  make  her  feel  better. 

When  the  hot  weather  ended  at  last  and  Tommy  was  much 
improved,  she  accepted  Mrs.  Gunnion ‘s  offer  to  take  care  of 
him  while  she  got  away  from  the  premises  for  a  few  hours  for 
the  first  time  in  many  weeks.  She  returned  refreshed  but  found 
a  very  sick  baby.  Mrs.  Gunnion  kept  saying  over  and  over,  "I 
can't  understand  what  happened.  I  didn't  give  him  anything  but 
his  boiled  water!"  Another  neighbor  came  over  later  to  tell 
Belle  that  Mrs.  Gunnion  had  fed  him  pumpkin  pie! 
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*  *  *  *  * 

Perry  longed  to  give  his  kids  many  things  he  had  missed  in 
his  own  childhood  when  he  and  his  mother  had  been  through  very 
hard  times.  Some  of  his  episodes  of  "the  blues"  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  occasions  when  the  Col lyers--Aunt  Nett  and  Uncle 
Lou--themsel ves  childless,  had  provided  the  Davis  children 
with  treats  he  couldn't  afford  to  give  them. 

Actually,  though,  they  didn't  feel  underprivileged.  If 
they  ever  happened  to  ask  for  something  they  couldn't  have, 
they  understood  it  was  because  the  money  to  provide  it  wasn't 
available.  To  their  credit,  their  requests  were  never  beyond 
reason;  and  to  their  parents'  credit,  there  was  never  any 
secrecy  about  family  finances. 

There  was  entertainment  that  didn't  cost  anything  to 
enjoy.  If  there  was  a  carnival  in  town  the  whole  family 
went  out  to  the  Fairgrounds,  a  mile  south  of  the  Courthouse, 
to  hear  the  music,  see  the  bright  lights,  watch  people  ride 
the  merry-go-round  and  Ferris  wheel  and  listen  to  the  barkers 
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outside  the  tent  shows.  Belle  assured  the  kids  they  weren't 
missing  anything  by  not  going  inside.  "You'd  be  disappointed", 
she  said>  "They're  all  fakes." 

Better  even  than  the  carnivals  were  the  circuses.  Belle 
doesn't  care  much  for  animals.  She  didn't  like  the  circus 
smell  and  didn't  often  go  along  'when  Perry  took  the  children 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  watch  the  unloading  of  the 
special  train.  Sometimes  they  went  again  after  dark  for  the 
reloading  that  began  with  the  help  of  elephants  as  soon  as 
the  last  show  started  in  the  main  tent.  They  saw  thrilling 
action  close-up  for  free  that  the  people  who  had  paid  to  get 
into  the  big  top  missed  entirely. 

Perry  was  touched  when  he  discovered  that  the  Sears  Roebuck 
catalogue  always  fell  open  at  the  same  tattered,  grimy  page 
showing  a  miniature  farm  wagon  Perry,  Jr.  Jonged  to  own.  It 
took  some  doing  on  his  father's  part,  but  Perry,  Jr.,  got  the 
wagon.  It  was  beautifully  constructed,  painted  shining  red  and 
green  and  probably  intended  to  be  drawn  by  a  goat  or  a  large 
dog.  It's  just  as  well  Perry,  Jr.,  didn't  realize  that,  or  the 
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Davises  might  very  well  have  had  a  goat  along  with  the  chickens 
in  their  back  yard.  Anyone  could  have  whatever  livestock  he 
wished  on  his  premises,  and  it  was  a  rare  family  that  didn't 
have  at  least  a  few  hens.  One  family  we  knew  raised  squabs; 
more  than  one  had  a  horse;  and  the  Gunnions'  son  kept  a  ferret 
for  hunting  rabbits.  Oddly  enough,  there  were  not  many  dogs 
and  cats. 

All  his  life  Perry,  Sr.,  has  delighted  in  fine  toys.  He 
had  very  few  in  his  own  childhood,  though  he  still  cherishes 
his  big  Book  of  Animals  and  a  miniature  chest  of  drawers  ex¬ 
quisitely  handmade  for  him,  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old, 
by  his  brother  George.  He  regrets  he  was  never  able  to  afford 
all  the  toys  he  would  have  liked  to  have  bought  for  them  while 
his  kids  were  young.  There  was  the  Humpty  Dumpty  circus,  de¬ 
signed  by  a  fine  craftsman  (Schoenhut)  so  that  each  durable 
painted  wooden  unit  with  moveable  joints  could  be  connected 
with  another  in  a  variety  of  combinations  and  attitudes 
limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  a  child--or  its  parent. 

They  were  expensive  and  Perry  managed  to  buy  only  a  few  as  a 
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start  one  Christmas--a  clown,  an  elephant,  a  ladder  and  a  chair. 
They  appealed  to  his  interest  in  toys  and  show  business.  He 
hoped  to  add  more  units  in  time,  but,  regrettably,  the  brats' 
appreciation  did  not  match  their  father's  and  the  circus  was 
never  completed. 

4 

Mary,  about  the  same  time  achieved  her  heart's  desire, 
a  "dobbuggy'-doll  buggy"-that  is. 

Helen  had  a  couple  of  dolls.  One  was  bisque  with  golden 
hair,  named  Eliza  for  her  grandmother;  the  other  a  large, 
black  rag-doll  made  by  her  grandmother  that  she  named  Jemina. 

She  preferred  reading  library  books  over  any  other  pastime.  She 
read  as  voraciously  as  her  father  did  but  unfortunately  didn't 
have  his  gift  of  total  recall. 

Someone  moving  away  left  an  organ  with  the  Davises  and 
and  later  decided  not  to  pick  it  up.  Mary  showed  some  aptitude 
for  playing  it. 
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Some  of  Perry's  more  ambitious  schemes  began  to  hatch.  He 
bought  settings  of  14  eggs  from  purebred  Rhode  Island  flocks 
for  each  of  his  broody  hens,  intending  to  get  into  the  business 
of  selling  day-old  chicks.  He  soon  decided  that  method  of 
production  was  too  slow  and  got  a  hundred-egg  incubator  which 
he  installed  in  a  corner  of  the  dining  room.  He  was  able  to 
select  eggs  that  hatched  ninety-eight  percent,  but  survival  of 
ninety-eight  percent  was  another  matter  and  selling  them  still 
another.  He  didn't  sell  any,  in  fact;  but  never  one  to  give 
up  easily,  he  revised  his  objective.  He  decided  to  raise 
them  to  broiler  size  before  marketing  them.  He  switched  to 
White  Leghorns  counting  on  them  to  have  smaller  appetites  and 
to  mature  faster  than  the  big-boned  Rhode  Island  Reds.  To 
feed  them  he  cooked  scientifically  blended  mash  and  he  sprouted 
oats  between  layers  of  damp  burlap  in  the  warmth  behind  the 
range  in  the  kitchen.  When  the  weather  warmed  up  in  the  spring 
he  transferred  them  from  the  brooders  heated  by  coal  oil  lamps 
in  the  chicken  house  to  the  back  yard  into  small  pens  he  made 
of  four  one-by-six-inch  boards  on  edge  with  chicken  wire  over 
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the  top.  When  the  enclosed  grass  was  eaten  up,  the  pens  were 
easily  moved  from  a  rectangle  of  bare  ground  to  another  grassy 
area.  The  birds  grew  faster  than  he  had  counted  on.  Soon 
their  heads  and  then  their  backs  touched  the  wire  covering  the 
pens  and  by  the  time  they  were  broiler-size  he  was  forced  to 
realize  they  were  not  marketable.  For  a  season  the  family  ate 
a  lot  of  fried  chicken  and  thought  no  more  of  the  peculiarly 
shaped  bones  than  they  did  of  the  pale,  pale  yolks  of  the 
eggs  they  ate.  Perry  seemed  to  be  overlooking  something  in  the 
diet  he  prepared  for  the  hens. 

So  much  for  the  poultry  business.  Eventually  grass  grew 
again  in  the  back  yard. 

By  the  time  Perry  would  say,  "I've  got  a  scheme,"  Belle  knew 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  scheme  was  well  under  way  to  execution. 

And  so  when  it  came  to  Pop-Pop  she  kept  her  reservations  to  her¬ 
self  and  went  along  as  usual. 

Pop-Pop  was  a  truly  delicious  popcorn  confection  for  which 
he  had  bought  the  recipe  and  equipment  that  consisted  of  a  corn 
popper,  a  large  cauldron  for  cooking  the  syrup  and  a  cumbersome 
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wooden  apparatus  for  pressing  the  product  into  round  flat 
cakes.  A  work  room,  partially  below  street  level  just  off 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Courthouse  Square,  was  rented 
and  a  fellow  named  Fred  Taylor  who  had  experience  as  a  candy 
maker  was  hired  for  a  few  hours  during  the  evenings. 

Perry  would  come  over  after  he  finished  his  day's  work 
at  the  office  and  Belle  and  the  kids  would  arrive  at  about  the 
same  time  after  an  early  supper  at  home.  They  would  bring 
along  something  for  him  to  eat. 

Fred  Taylor  would  have  the  first  batch  already  cooking. 
Perry  and  Belle  wrapped  the  Pop-Pop,  five  cakes  to  a  cylin¬ 
drical  wax-paper  package,  enclosing  a  little  trinket  in  each. 
The  children  watched  and  smelled  and  tasted  and  laughed  at  Fred 
Taylor's  antics,  and  were  enchanted  by  the  lovely  little  metal 
charms  that  went  into  the  packages.  Toward  the  end  of  a  long 
evening,  Taylor  would  revive  everyone's  flagging  spirits  by  his 
irrepressible  clowning.  "Please  hand  me  the  spig  boon,"  he'd 
say;  or  "I  need  a  ped  lencil."  He'd  sing  and  dance  while  the 
syrup  cooked  or  do  his  really  amazing  trick — test  the  boiling 
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mixture  by  plunging  his  bare  hand  into  it,  quickly  in  and  out 
after  dipping  it  into  cold  water. 

Perry  advertised  for  youngsters  to  sell  Pop-Pop  on  the  streets 
for  10<t  a  package  and  keep  half  the  proceeds  for  themselves.  He 
offered  a  $1.00  Ingersoll  watch  as  a  prize  for  the  one  who  sold 
the  most  each  week.  He  expected  sales  in  sufficient  volume  to  make 
a  handsome  profit  for  himself. 

Volume  was  the  magic  word  for  him  those  days  just  as  Mai  1  - 
Order  was  in  connection  with  some  of  his  earlier  schemes.  So  far 
as  we  can  remember  he  awarded  only  one  watch,  that  to  a  skinny, 
undersized  little  boy  who  was  to  become  in  time  a  big,  fat  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  Judge  Dan  C.  Flanagan.  Maybe 
because  all  of  the  juvenile  salesmen  were  not  of  that  caliber,  or 
maybe  because^al though  Pop-Pop  was  of  better  quality,  fresher  and 
the  packages  contained  twice  as  much  for  the  same  price  as  the 
well-known  Crackerjack,  it  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  national 
advertising^  the  Pop-Pop  venture  folded  by  the  time  the  second 
month's  rent  was  due  in  advance.  The  Davis  girls  had  hundreds 
of  left  over  little  charms  to  share  with  their  friends. 
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Perhaps  the  less  said  about  the  slot  machine  scheme  the 
better.  That  one  was  the  brain  child  of  an  habitue  of  the 
pool  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  Fatzinger  Building,  who 
made  some  pretense  of  being  employed  there  but  spent  his  time 
at  a  card  table  in  the  back  room.  Perry  financed  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  cast-iron  working  model  of  the  machine,  a  box-like 

affair  with  some  moving  parts  inside  and  so  heavy  it  was  all  a 
man  could  do  to  carry  it  under  one  arm.  Perry  did  carry  it, 
though,  along  with  a  handsome,  heavy  leather  traveling  bag 
intended  to  be  awarded  as  a  prize  as  part  of  the  deal.  He 
made  a  game,  but  completely  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  sell  it 
by  franchise  to  hotels,  pool  rooms,  etc.  The  slot  machine  accomo¬ 
dated  nickels,  and  probably  to  its  full  capacity  it  wouldn't 
have  held  enough  to  pay  for  the  Big  Ben  traveling  bag.  The 

idea  worked  a  little  on  the  order  of  punch-boards  that  some¬ 

one  later  developed  very  profitably.  As  we've  said--or  have 
we?--some  of  the  schemes  have  been  near  misses.  From  this 
one  Perry  salvaged  only  the  traveling  bag. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Belle  liked  to  go  down  town  on  Saturday  nights.  Tired  as 
she  must  have  been  after  a  long  week  of  hard  work  and  getting 
the  kids  ready,  the  interlude  always  seemed  to  refresh  her. 
Perry  usually  went  back  to  the  office  while  she  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  joined  the  throng  around  the  Courthouse  Square. 


» 
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The  stores  were  open  for  business  and  the  people  were 
in  a  lighthearted  mood.  For  most  of  them  it  was  pay  day. 

Belle  loved  the  crowds  and  the  bright  lights. 

The  crowds  melted  swiftly  when  the  Courthouse  clock 
struck  nine,  startlingly  loud  at  that  close  range.  The  lights 
went  out  in  the  stores  while  the  last  customers  were  being  let 
out,  and  horses  and  buggies  quickly  deserted  the  hitching 
racks  around  the  Courthouse. 

Coming  home  Perry  pushed  the  go-cart  with  two  passengers-- 
Dorothy  holding  Perry,  Jr.,  asleep  on  her  lap.  Belle  and  the 
other  girls  strung  along  in  the  rear  carrying  assorted  parcels 
accumulated  during  the  evening  including  the  groceries  for 
Sunday  and  the  customary  weekly  bag  of  chocolate  drops,  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  owner  of  The  Point  Grocery. 

Someone  will  be  sure  to  bring  it  up  if  we  don't  mention 
here  the  Saturday  night  Helen  offered  to  carry  the  candy. 

"All  right,"  her  father  said  as  he  handed  her  the  bag,  "but 
don't  open  it  until  we  get  home." 
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As  soon  as  they  reached  the  house  and  the  lamp  was  lighted, 
she  eagerly  opened  the  sack  and  discovered  that  she  had  been 
carrying  not  chocolates  but  onion  .sets.  She  threw  them  from 
her  and  ran  out  of  the  room  overcome  with  embarrassment.  But  it 
is  not_  true  that  from  that  day  forward  she  never  ate  onions. 

The  telling  of  this  incident  always  leads  to  the  one  about 
Mary's  being  sent  to  the  East  Street  grocery  for  a  gallon  of  coal 
oil.  It  was  pretty  heavy  for  such  a  little  girl  to  carry  three 
or  four  blocks  and  from  time  to  time  on  the  way  home  she  stopped 
and  poured  out  a  little  of  the  oil  to  lighten  the  load.  The 
result  was  that  the  burden  was  quite  light  by  the  time  she  got 
there. 

Belle  often  sent  one  of  the  girls  to  the  store  for  items 
needed  before  the  delivery  wagon  could  be  expected  to  come  by. 
Almost  daily  this  meant  a  dash  before  school,  about  half  way 
downtown,  to  The  Point  Grocery  for  a  quarter's  worth  of  flank 
steak  for  noontime  dinner.  Mary  remembers  one  morning  while 
waiting  her  turn  in  line  at  the  meat  counter  she  started  bawling 
loudly  because  she  heard  the  school  bell  ringing  and  knew  she 
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was  going  to  be  tardy.  The  butcher  stopped  the  racket  abruptly 
and  effectively  by  shoving  a  cold  weiner  into  her  open  mouth. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

In  1911  each  member  of  the  family  had  his  picture  taken  on 

his  birthday.  Tommy  was  only  six  months  old  when  it  was  Belle's 

turn,  but  for  a  surprise  she  had  posed  with  him  in  her  arms. 

Later,  Perry,  not  to  be  outdone,  had  Perry,  Jr.,  included  with 

him--unfortunately  without  any  preparatory  grooming.  However, 

* 

with  his  hair  neatly  combed,  and  buttoned  up  in  his  little  red 
overcoat  he  looked  all  right  when  his  own  turn  came  around. 

From  the  complete  set  of  pictures  it  is  obvious  that  we 
bore  little  family  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  on  the  whole, 
we  weren't  a  bad  looking  bunch. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Perry's  insatiable  appetite  for  new  knowledge  has  always 
led  him  to  try  to  expose  his  children  to  a  wide  range  of  ex¬ 
periences.  From  the  time  Helen  was  twelve  years  old,  he  took 
her  to  such  varied  events  as,  to  name  a  few,  a  Socialist  lecture 
by  Emma  Goldman,  a  Christian  Science  testimonial  meeting,  a 
Spiritualist  seance  and  a  prize  fight. 

Tom  couldn't  have  been  more  then  six  when  Perry  took  him 
and  Perry,  Jr.,  to  a  prize  fight  which  he  remembers  vividly. 
After  an  early  supper,  they  took  a  short  cut  through  Barner's 
Woods--a  long  trek,  nevertheless--to  the  Alhambra.  It's  not 
clear  whether  Alhambra  referred  to  an  old  ice  house  or  to  the 
body  of  water  that  surrounded  it.  Several  children  had 
drowned  there.  Young  as  he  was,  Tom  was  aware  that  it  was  a 
place  to  be  regarded  as  off  limits. 

On  this  evening,  it  was  growing  dark  by  the  time  they 
got  there.  By  the  light  of  smoky  torches  they  could  see  a 
crowd  of  men  standing  close  around  an  elevated  wooden  platform. 
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They  joined  the  group  as  two  burly  fellows,  stripped  to  the 
waist  and  wearing  boxing  gloves,  were  brought  into  the  center 
of  the  ring  and  began  pounding  and  jabbing  at  each  other. 
Tommy,  unprepared  for  what  was  happening— the  fast  action  and 
the  sound  of  blows  against  flesh,  footfalls  on  the  loose 
floor  boards  and  all  the  shouting— was  a  little  frightened. 

His  father  was  yelling  louder  than  anybody.  Naturally  on  the 
side  of  the  underdog,  Perry  was  outraged  by  the  performance  of 
the  aggressor  and  protested  so  loudly  that  the  villain  stepped 
to  the  rope  at  the  edge  of  the  ring  and  invited  him  to  come 
up  and  repeat  his  remarks.  Tom  believes  only  restraint  by  by¬ 
standers  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  challenge;  and  Tom 
just  might  have  been  right.  Anyway  he  was  convinced  his  dad 
was  the  bravest  man  in  the  world. 

After  the  rough  and  rowdy  preliminary  bout,  the  main 
attraction  was  an  exhibition  sparring  event  by  a  heavy-weight 
contender,  Jess  Willard,  who  became  the  next  world  champion, 
eventually  dethroned  by  Jack  Dempsey. 

'***★* 
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The  scheme  (about  1915)  that  developed  into  the  Perry  Pony 
Company  was  the  big  one.  Almost  overnight,  it  put  Perry  in 
the  money  and  things  happened  fast  for  him  and  the  family. 

The  idea  was  fairly  simple.  A  group  of  merchants 
entered  into  a  contract  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  give 
their  customers  one  ticket  for  each  ten  cents  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  purchased  and  to  award  a  pony  and  cart  to  the  child 
who  turned  in  the  most  tickets  on  or  before  a  specified  date. 
Perry  supplied  the  tickets,  the  pony  and  cart  and  such  inci¬ 
dental  printed  matter  as  was  required.  He  was  fortunate  in 
getting  a  good  salesman  to  sell  the  deals  for  a  commission  of 
$100.00  each,  and  they  sold  like  the  proverbial  hot  cakes. 

Perry  bought  a  correspondence  course  in  horsemanship-- 
Dr.  Beery's--and  became  a  crony  of  Dr.  Erdel ,  a  local  veterinary. 
In  a  short  time  he  had  bought  every  pony  available  for  miles 
around  Frankfort  and  had  to  go  farther  and  farther  away  to 
find  any  for  sale.  A  number  were  located  near  Streator, 
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Illinois,  and  another  good-sized  herd  near  Lowell,  Indiana. 

It  was  feasible  to  take  delivery  of  a  number  of  them  at  a  time. 

Suitable  facilities  for  the  pony  business  were  found  in 
a  rambling  old  building  on  Jackson  Street  north  of  the  railroad 
tracks  with  space  for  the  printing  office  in  the  front  part  and 
a  stable  for  as  many  as  thirty  ponies  in  the  rear. 

At  last  Perry  was  able  to  hire  a  staff  of  full  time  em¬ 
ployees:  an  office  girl,  Margaret  Grace;  and  an  artistic  young 
man,  Carl  Walters,  who  was  good  at  composing  letters,  making 
advertising  layouts,  tying  up  neat  parcels  and  making  himself 
generally  useful.  A  young  lawyer  was  retained.  He  must  have 
been  very  inexperienced,  judging  by  the  loopholes  in  the  con¬ 
tracts  he  wrote  which  could  have  proved  disastrous  for  Perry  if 
any  had  ever  come  to  issue.  A  Scotsman  named  Murdock  was 
hired  to  take  care  of  the  ponies. 

Murdock  had  handled  huge  draft  horses  for  years  for  an 
employer  who  imported  them  from  Belgium  until  he  went  broke 
when  "horsepower"  suddenly  assumed  a  new  meaning.  Murdock 
took  the  job  of  handling  the  ponies  gratefully  but  with  some 
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reservations--even  a  tinge  of  embarrassment  at  first.  However, 
he  soon  found  in  miniature  horseflesh  a  challenge  worthy  of 
his  skill  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the 
ponies--and  to  the  Davis  kids. 

Mary,  who,  as  we've  said,  had  a  way  with  animals,  helped 
him  break  some  of  the  colts.  Dorothy  and  some  of  her  friends 
formed  a  riding  club.  Murdock  suggested  a  name  for  them: 
phonetically  it  came  out  The  Filly-ah-mar  Club.  It  sounded  all 
right  to  the  girls  and  no  one  thought  to  ask  him  how  to  spell 
it  or  what  it  meant.  He  taught  them  some  points  of  horse 
judging--that  a  parrot-lipped  pony  was  likely  to  be  ill-natured 
and  a  dish-faced  one  stupid. 

Perry  made  a  down  payment  on  the  purchase  of  a  comfortable, 
well-built  house  at  1002  East  Wabash  Street--a  little  farther 
from  the  Third  Ward  School  but  closer  to  Barner's  Woods.  He  had 
a  small  stable  built  at  the  back  of  the  lot  to  accommodate  two 
ponies  for  family  use.  One  of  the  ponies,  called  Dick,  had 
turned  out  to  be  too  big  for  a  Shetland  pony  contest.  Dick 
and  one  other,  a  beautiful  little  thoroughbred  stallion 
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called  Major  and  too  valuable  to  be  given  as  an  award,  were 
kept  as  long  as  they  lived. 

The  house  had  gas  and  electricity  so  Belle  at  last  could 

have  some  modern  conveniences— an  instantaneous  water  heater 

and  an  electric  iron.  Her  new  washing  machine  was  powered  by 

a  gasoline  engine.  The  Davises  could  now  afford  desperately 

needed  new  furniture.  The  smoky,  soft  coal  burning  heating 

stove  was  replaced  by  a  baseburner  that  burned  hard  coal  with 

a  clear  flame  and  glowed  cozily  day  and  night  through  panes  of 
isinglass. 

The  kids  got  new  shoes  without  delay  as  soon  as  their  old 
ones  began  to  wear  out  and  Belle  got  the  first  new  store-bought 
coat  she  had  ever  owned.  It  was  dark  green,  attractively  cut 
and  had  a  fake-fur  collar.  We  remember  it  well.  By  this  time 
she  and  Helen  and  Mary  were  all  about  the  same  size  and  she 
let  the  girls  borrow  it  as  often  as  they  wished. 

Now  that  the  children  were  getting  older  and  with  labor- 
saving  conveniences  and  less  need  for  her  to  help  at  the 
office,  life  became  easier  for  Belle. 
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In  the  summer,  she  and  her  friend, Mrs.  Sheridan^enjoyed 
driving  Dick  for  long,  leisurely  rides  in  the  country--once 
as  far  as  Kilmore  to  visit  their  old  neighbor,  Bird  Clark, 
who  had  gone  there  to  live  with  a  sister  after  their  father 
had  died. 

Helen  and  Mary  had  piano  lessons  from  the  best  teacher 
in  town.  Perry,  Jr.,  went  to  Boy  Scout  camp,  though  he  prob¬ 
ably  used  his  own  money  for  that.  He  had  got  hold  of  a 
decrepit  but  serviceable  wagon  to  which  he  could  hitch  any 
pony  that  happened  to  be  available  and  he  had  begun  to  earn 
money  for  himself  by  hauling  away  ashes  and  trash  the  neigh¬ 
bors  had  accumulated  in  their  back  yards  over  the  winter. 

About  the  ponies,  Mary  remembers  most  vividly  the  time, 
dressed  in  a  new  spring  outfit,  she  stopped  at  the  downtown 
stable  after  Sunday  School  and  got  a  pony  to  ride  home.  As 
they  were  turning  the  last  corner,  the  saddle  slipped  and 
caused  her  and  the  pony  to  fall  together  and  a  number  of  people 
to  come  running.  Luckily,  Mary  and  the  pony  got  to  their  feet 
by  themselves  and  the  only  damage  was  to  Mary's  new  red  coat. 
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Perry  and  Belle  took  some  pleasure  trips:  one  by  train 
to  Detroit  on  a  week-end  excursion  and  another  to  Mammoth 
Cave.  Murdock  and  his  wife  stayed  at  the  house  and  looked 
after  the  kids  while  they  were  away.  And  the  whole  family 
had  a  carefree  week's  vacation  in  mid-summer  with  the  Wickhams 
who  lived  across  the  street.  Together  they  rented  a  cottage 
called  the  Hi  11  is  Camp  in  a  beautiful  setting  of  cool  woods 
and  water  a  few  miles  east  of  town. 

Kate  and  Charley  Dear  and  their  granddaughter  Betty,  whom 
they  had  legally  adopted  following  Cassie's  death,  came  to 
spend  their  vacaction  with  us  as  had  been  their  custom  since 
they  got  their  first  automobile.  Little  Betty  fell  in  love 
with  the  ponies  and  her  Uncle  Perry  shipped  one  to  Columbus 
for  her  to  keep  as  long  as  she  wished. 

Perry  once  solicited  some  printing  business  from  Thurmans' 
Jewelry  Store.  Their  excuse  for  patronizing  the  job  printing 
department  of  The  Frankfort  Morning  Times  instead  of  Perry 
The  Printer  was  that  the  editor  had  some  sons  growing  up  who 
might  soon  be  potential  customers  for  diamond  engagement  rings. 
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The  indicent  rankled  in  Perry's  memory  along  with  a  good  many 
other  ones  that  had  been  accumulating  during  his  lifetime.  He 
has  never  been  able  to  forget  or  forgive  an  affront  to  his 
sel f-esteem. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  had  occurred  when  he  was  a 
small  boy  in  I da vi lie.  He  had  gone  to  see  a  pony  and  was 
standing  entranced,  watching  it  through  a  fence,  when  the  owner 
suddenly  appeared  and  angrily  ordered  him  off  the  premises  with 
a  warning  never  to  come  back.  The  hurt  went  away  a  little  when 
Perry  was  able  to  look  at  as  many  as  thirty  ponies  at  a  time 
that  he  owned  and  that  his  kids  and  their  friends  could  enjoy 
unrestricted. 

*  *  *  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

When  the  pony  business  actually  caught  on  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Perry  was  making  money  well  over  enough 
for  the  bare  necessities,  he  was  moved  to  put  some  of  his 
dormant  schemes  into  action.  They  were  launched  thick  and 
fast.  There  were  moving  picture  theaters,  not  one,  but  three; 
a  sewing  needles  deal  whereby  children  were  to  sell  ten-cent 
packets  of  them  with  the  inducement  of  a  pony  to  be  awarded  to 
the  one  who  sold  the  most;  a  collaboration  with  a  fellow  who 
had  some  pills  to  sell  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  over¬ 
size  box  kites  designed  to  carry  and  display  advertising. 

Perry  took  over  a  rundown  theater  on  South  Main  Street  in 
Frankfort  that  had  been  closed  for  some  time.  He  renamed  it 
The  Star,  replaced  the  old  painted  screen  with  a  fine  new  glass 
one,  the  most  modern  on  the  market,  and  got  a  new  piano  and  an 
Edison  phonograph  to  augment  the  Wurlitzer  that  came  with  the 
theater.  The  Wurlitzer  was  a  sort  of  player  piano  with  built- 
in  orchestral  effects  that  crashed  and  banged  and  made  a  horrid 
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racket.  In  a  short  time  the  theater  was  doing  pretty  well, 

r 

showing  a  different  film  each  day,  Mondays  through  Saturdays. 
Helen  was  the  chief  ticket  seller,  but  Perry  acted  as  relief 
for  her  and  for  the  projection  machine  operator.  A  local 
dentist  with  considerable  musical  talent  played  the  piano 
for  the  evening  shows  when  he  was  not  too  drunk.  Mary  or  the 
phonograph  filled  in  for  the  matinees  and  other  times  in  the 
absence  of  the  piano  player.  Some  kind  of  music  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  presentation  of  the  silent  pictures. 

The  grand  opening  of  the  Star  featured  a  pony  contest 
with  the  pony  on  view  out  in  front.  Every  minute  the  theater 
was  open,  for  the  duration  of  the  contest,  rain  or  shine,  a 
certain  ragged,  smelly,  incredibly  dirty  urchin  who  happened 
to  be  severely  afflicted  physically  was  at  the  elbow  of 
anyone  purchasing  an  admission  ticket.  That  pony  contest 
was  no  contest.  We  have  asked  Perry  if  he  knows  what  finally 
became  of  the  pony.  He  says,  wryly,  he  didn't  want  to  know. 

The  other  two  theaters  were  at  Greentown  and  Kirklin,  open 
only  on  Saturday  evenings  for  just  one  show.  Belle  traveled 
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to  Greentown  by  interurban  car  to  sell  the  tickets  and  bring 
back  the  receipts.  A  projectionist  and  a  musician  were  hired 
there.  Perry  and  Mary  went  toKirklin  twelve  miles  away,  some¬ 
times  driving  a  pony  or,  oftener  by  automobile,  a  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Tharpe,  the  pony  contest  salesman,  if  he  happened  to  be  in 
town.  Perry  sold  the  tickets  before  the  show  started  and  then 

went  inside  and  ran  the  projection  machine.  Mary  played  the 
piano. 

Once  Perry  arranged  a  rare  treat  for  a  special  show.  Mary 
Jones,  an  obese  sister  of  one  of  our  neighbors,  had  played  the 
part  of  a  fat  girl  in  some  of  the  popular  Ben  Turpin  slapstick 
comedy  films.  Perry  was  able  to  book  one  of  them  while  she 
was  visiting  her  sister  and  to  have  her  make  a  personal  appear¬ 
ance  when  the  film  was  shown.  The  Kirklinites  chose  to  believe 
she  was  an  imposter--maybe  because  on  an  earlier  occasion  the 
appearance  of  a  character  at  the  showing  of  a  Charlie  Chaplin 
film  was  so  very  obviously  not^  the  real  McCoy. 

As  for  the  pills,  a  man  who  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with 
Perry  was  marketing  two  kinds--one  a  headache  remedy 
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called  "C.P's"  and  another  about  which  little  was  said.  Anyway, 
Perry's  involvement  was  no  more  than  to  furnish  the  needed 
printing  for  this  man  who  was  going  to  be  a  customer  for  a  lot 
of  printing  when  his  enterprise  got  going.  All  Perry  ever  got 
out  of  that  deal  was  a  quantity  of  free  "C.P's"— probably 
not  even  a  headache.  He  hadn't  risked  much  on  this  one. 

The  highest  flying  and  perhaps  the  shortest  lived  of 
Perry's  enterprises  was  the  kite-only  one  was  actually  made. 

It  was  called  the  Kite-O-Plane  and  was  intended  to  be  sold  by 
a  mail-order  oampaign  and  used  to  display  advertising.  Put  into 
the  air  over  downtown  Frankfort,  it  proved  to  be  sensational, 
but  not  in  the  way  it  was  intended  to  be.  For  a  kite  it  was 
big  and  it  went  up  high  enough  to  be  visible  over  a  large  area, 
but  it  was  not  big  enough  to  show  the  lettering  on  it.  Many  of 
the  townspeople  mistook  it  for  an  airplane;  few,  if  any  of  them, 
had  ever  seen  a  real  one.  As  an  anti-climax,  a  few  days  later. 
Perry,  Jr.,  put  the  kite  up  again  with  Helen's  old  rag  doll 
dangling  from  it  by  one  leg  and  persuaded  some  of  his  young 
friends  to  believe  that  the  doll  was  his  little  brother.  Tommy. 
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The  Home  of  the  Wonder  fvite-Q-Plane 

It  is  no  trouble  to  advertise,  but  to  get  people  to  read  you  advertisement  is  a 
“Hoss”  of  another  color.  We  will  guarntee  that  your  advertisement  on  one  of 
our  banners,  taken  up  by  our  Kite-O-Plane,  will  be  read  and  talked  about  by 
everv  man,  woman  and  ciuld  in  the  town. 

The  Kite-O-Plare  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  one  that  is  used  by  the  French 
War  Department.  Three  of  these  Kite-O-Planes  vs  ill  sustain  a  man  in  the 
air  at  a  great  height.  All  French  battle  ships  are  equipped  with  these  Kite-O- 
Planes  and  are  used  for  observation  purposes. 


The  Kite-O-Plane  will  make  an  ascension  on  any  kind  of  a  day.  They  will 
fly  in  rain  or  snow,  and  this  makes  a  spectacular  exhibition  of  you  advertise¬ 
ment,  because  the  K.ite-0-Plane  is  out  out  of  sight  and  your  advertisement  is 
suspended  in  the  air  and  it  gets  every  body  guessing  as  to  how  it  is  sustained. 
Your  advertisement  is  nit  in  c  repetition  with  any  other  advertisement  when  it 
is  up  in  the  air.  People  never  get  tired  watching  it.  The  Kite-O-Plane 
makes  your  advertisement  the  talk  of  the  town. 


Only  one  Kite-O-Plane  is  sold  to  a  customer  in  a  town.  W  e  furnish  everything 
complete,  including  Kite-O-Plane,  one  large  hand-painted  banner,  6x12  feet, 
(painted  to  your  order,  reading  matter  limited  tc  25  letters)  special  Kite  string 
and  full  instruction  how  to  operate  it.  Instructions  are  so  simple  any  school 
boy  can  fly  it.  Price  $18  prepaid. 

References,  Clinton  County  Bank  or  any  Express  Company  m  Frankfort,  In  • 
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BIG  KITE  WAS  MISTAKEN  FOR 
A  FLYING  MACHINE 


Field  Glasses  Trained  on  Object 
Proved  That  Report  Was 
Erroneous. 


Shortly  alter  4  o  'clock  yesterday  afternoon 
a  report  become  current  about  the  city  that  an 
aeroplane  w*«  flying  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city,  A  number  of  people  about  the  business 
district  witnessed  the  object  flying  at  a  great 
height  and  thought  it  might  be  an  aeroplane  of 
some  discription  until  a  pair  of  held  glasses  was 
thrown  upon  it,  disclosing  that  the  object  was 
a  large  kite.  — Frankfort  Morning  Times. 
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Perry  got  tired  of  the  interminable  squabbling  among  the 
girls  over  doing  the  dishes.  He  thought  he  had  the  solution  to 
the  problem  when  he  ordered  one  thousand  of  the  cheapest  paper 
plates  available  from  a  wholesale  paper  company.  (Ahead  of 
his  time,  again!)  He  thought  he  had  the  solution,  that  is, 
until  the  first  time  the  plates  were  used  and  started  to  dis¬ 
integrate  on  contact  with  hot  fried  eggs. 

Nine  hundred  ninety-three  flying  saucers  were  launched  by 
the  kids  in  the  vicinity  of  1002  East  Wabash  Street  during  the 
ensuing  weeks. 
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★  ★  ★  ★  * 


Helen  began  to  have  dates  with  a  few  beaux  to  go  walking, 
to  play  tennis  in  the  park,  to  see  a  picture  show,  to  go  for 
rides  in  a  pony  cart  or  just  to  sit  in  the  porch  swing--all 
the  usual  teen-age  pastimes  except  dancing.  Her  father  didn't 
believe  in  dancing.  In  fact,  he  flatly  disapproved  of  dancing. 

Belle  was  looking  forward  to  getting  Helen  her  first 
party  dress  for  the  high  school  Junior  Reception,  but  when 
she  brought  up  the  subject,  Helen  stated  that  she  didn't 
intend  to  go  to  the  reception.  "I  wouldn't  enjoy  watching 
everybody  but  me  dance,"  she  said. 

On  the  night  of  the  reception  Helen  accepted  her 
father's  offer  to  take  her  to  a  picture  show.  On  the  way 
they  walked  past  the  house  where  the  reception  was  being 
held.  From  the  other  side  of  the  street  they  could  hear  the 
music  and  see  by  the  light  of  strings  of  Japanese  lanterns 
that  "everyone"  did  indeed  appear  to  be  dancing  on  the 
broad  porch  and  sidewalks. 
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Not  long  afterward  Perry  called  Helen  one  day  and  told 
her  to  be  ready  to  go  back  downtown  with  him  after  dinner. 
Instead  of  going  directly  back  to  the  office  as  she  expected 
he  would,  he  drove  the  pony  far  out  to  the  west  part  of  town 
to  keep  an  appointment  he  had  made  for  both  of  them  for  a 
private  lesson  in  ballroom  dancing.  It  was  too  little  and 
too  late.  By  then  Helen's  steady  beau  was  Hansel  Smith  and 
h£  didn't  believe  in  dancing.  The  dancing  lesson  was  pretty 
grim,  but  it  was  probably  the  only  time  Perry  was  ever  known 
to  give  in  once  he  had  put  his  foot  down.  (No  pun  intended!) 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

f 

Often  enough  that  one  realizes  he  attaches  more  than 
passing  importance  to  them,  Perry  mentions  single  significant 
events  in  his  personal  life  he  calls  milestones:  when  he  be¬ 
came  of  age;  when  he  cast  his  first  vote;  took  a  wife;  became 
a  father  the  first  time.  He  may  have  marked  another  when 
that  first-born  was  graduated  in  style  from  high  school.  It 
was  a  distinct  achievement  to  have  provided  an  education 
beyond  the  average  eighth  grade  level  for  a  daughter.  Had 
she  been  a  son,  college  might  have  been  a  further  goal.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  of  family  life  for  the  Davises. 

Helen  got  a  job  in  the  offices  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Rail¬ 
road  at  $30.00  a  month,  which  was  pretty  good  at  a  time  when 
female  clerks  in  stores  got  $3.00  a  week  and  office  girls 
who  had  business-college  training  got  $5.00  a  week. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

There  were  beginning  to  be  bigger  and  bigger  headlines 
in  The  Frankfort  Morning  Times  and  extra  editions  at  all 
hours  about  the  war  in  Europe.  The  demand  for  war  materials 
made  in  the  United  States  caused  wages  for  factory  labor  to 
rise  fantastically  and  thousands  of  men  from  farms  and  small 
townsflocked  to  the  large  industrial  cities  to  work.  Hansel 
Smith  went  to  Detroit.  As  the  probability  of  United  States  in¬ 
volvement  increased,  thousands  including  Hansel  joined  the 
armed  forces.  Before  he  left  for  active  duty,  he  gave  Helen  a 
diamond  engagement  ring.  Perry  was  gratified  to  learn  it  did 
not  come  from  Thurmans',  but  that  was  small  comfort  since  his 
private  world  was  tumbling  down. 

The  business  world  went  topsy-turvy.  Plenty  of  money, 
suddenly  acquired,  created  a  demand  for  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Competition  ceased  to  have  meaning.  Merchants  could  sell  any¬ 
thing  they  could  manage  to  procure.  There  was  no  need  to  ad¬ 
vertise;  and  while  general  business  boomed,  the  bottom  fell  out 
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of  the  pony  contest  business. 

All  of  the  ponies  except  Dick  and  Major  had  been  awarded, 
including  seven  of  those  purchased  from  a  Mr.  Paul  Hathaway  of 
Lowell  that  had  not  yet  been  paid  for.  Margaret  Grace,  Carl 
Walters  and  Murdock--the  complete  staff  of  employees  of  the 
Pony  Company-found  other  jobs  and  left  when  there  was  no  money 
to  pay  them.  The  theaters  had  to  be  closed.  Only  the  phonograph 
and  the  new  piano  with  $300.00  still  due  on  it  were  salvaged 
from  them.  The  mortgage  on  the  house  was  soon  forclosed.  Dick 
was  found  dead  in  his  stall  one  morning  and  Belle  couldn't  re¬ 
press  the  bitter  suspicion  that  he  had  died  of  malnutrition. 

Perry  tried  to  enlist  in  the  army  but  was  rejected  be¬ 
cause  of  his  dependents  and  his  age.  He  could  see  nothing  for 
him  in  Frankfort  and  went  to  Lafayette  where  he  got  a  job  at 
the  Haywood  Publishing  Company.  He  commuted  daily  between 
Frankfort  and  Lafayette  via  the  convenient  T.H.I.&E.  interurban 
electric  line  that  ran  through  Mulberry  and  Dayton  enroute. 

The  daily  round  trip  was  the  least  of  his  worries.  His 
immediate  problem  was  to  find  someplace  to  live,  and  it  was 
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on  his  mind  as  he  passed  through  Dayton,  eight  miles  from 
Lafayette,  on  the  ride  home  one  fine  spring  evening.  Through 
the  window  of  the  car,  the  village  looked  pretty  and  peaceful. 
The  following  evening,  he  stopped  over  and  took  a  walk  about 
the  town  before  the  next  eastbound  car  came  along.  And  not 
many  evenings  after  that  he  announced  when  he  arrived  home: 
"I've  found  the  place  where  I'll  be  content  to  live  until  I 
die." 

He  had  already  rented  the  roomy  old  Manse  of  the  Dayton 
Presbyterian  Church  recently  vacated  when  the  minister  was 
moved  into  a  new,  more  modern  house  nearer  the  church.  The  old 
Manse  had  a  barn,  large  enough  to  store  the  printing  equipment, 
and  provide  a  stable  for  Major.  There  was  also  pasture  for 
the  pony,  a  vegetable  garden,  a  hen  house  and  chicken  yard--all 
for  $12.00  a  month. 

Moving  was  postponed  a  few  weeks  until  the  kids'  school 
would  be  out  for  the  summer,  but  in  the  meantime  Perry  set  up 
bachelor  quarters  in  the  Manse  with  the  bare  necessities--a 
coffee  pot  and  a  saucepan,  a  cup  and  a  spoon,  an  alcohol  burner 
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to  cook  on  'and  a  folding  cot  to  sleep  on.  He  planted  the 
garden  and  began  counting  the  chickens  he  expected  to  buy. 

His  spirits  revived. 

The  big  brick  house  was  situated  apart  from  the  town, 
to  the  south  at  the  end  of  a  long  private  lane  that  led  across 
a  high  arched  wooden  bridge  over  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroad  tracks. 

A  little  old  lady  lived  alone  in  a  small  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge.  She  was  affectionately  called  Aunt  Sally 
(Carter)  by  everyone  who  knew  her,  which  is  to  say  everyone 
in  Dayton.  She  had  welcomed  and  adopted  the  families  of  all 
the  ministers  who  ever  lived  in  the  Manse,  and  she  made  no 
exception  of  the  Davises.  She  brought  plum  jelly  to  Perry 
for  his  first  meal  in  the  house.  If  she  was  dissapointed 
when  she  learned  he  didn't  intend  to  go  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  she  gave  no  sign  of  it. 

On  a  fine  Sunday  before  moving  day,  the  family  went  to 
Dayton  for  their  first  inspection  of  their  new  home.  Helen 
and  Mary  and  the  boys  made  the  trip  on  the  interurban  and  Belle 
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and  Dorothy  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  get  Major  over  there 
by  driving  him  hitched  to  a  two-wheel  breaking  cart  that 
cleared  the  ground  by  only  a  few  inches,  the  only  vehicle  that 
had  been  salvaged.  They  let  the  pony  choose  his  own  gait  for 
the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  They  carried  a  basket 
lunch  and  an  alarm  clock  that  was  ringing  loudly  when  they 
appeared  coming  over  the  bridge  barely  before  dark.  Major  had 
come  through  like  the  little  thoroughbred  he  was. 

The  other  children  had  had  time  for  exploring  and  liked 
what  they  saw.  Belle  kept  her  thoughts  to  herself.  Late  in 
the  day  as  it  was,  she  had  time  to  see  that  she  would  have  to 
forego  use  of  her  electrical  equipment  and  again  do  without 
running  water  in  the  house.  The  large  airy  rooms,  a  central 
heating  plant  and  gas  lights  would  be  meager  consolation. 

Perry  explained  the  unique  source  of  the  gas.  There  was 
an  excavation  like  a  cistern  in  the  back  yard  into  which  pe¬ 
riodically  a  supply  of  calcium  carbide  was  dumped.  It  had 
an  obnoxious  smell,  but  it  generated  the  gas  which  was  piped 
to  overhead  fixtures  in  each  room  in  the  house. 
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Moving  day  came  and  things  were  going  well  up  to  a  point 
when  one  of  the  children  leaned  on  the  sill  to  look  out  of  an 
upstairs  window  and  found  himself  confronted  by  a  snake  dang¬ 
ling  practically  in  his  face.  That  must  have  been  Perry,  Jr., 
who  has  a  real  phobia  about  snakes.  The  screams  of  whoever 
it  was  brought  the  movers  running.  One  of  them  happend  to 
have  a  shotgun  with  him  on  his  truck  and  with  one  shot  fired 
from  the  ground  he  brought  down  what  proved  to  be  not  one,  but 
several  snakes  all  intertwined.  There  were  wooden  shutters 
at  the  window  and  sparrows  had  built  nests  behind  them;  the 
snakes  evidently  were  after  the  birds  or  their  eggs. 

Belle  has  always  been  deathly  afraid  of  snakes  and  mice, 
even  bugs.  It  took  a  long  time  for  her  to  get  over  this 
nerve-shattering  experience. 

The  kids  had  no  trouble  making  friends  in  their  new  en¬ 
vironment  even  before  school  started  in  the  fall. 

Perry,  Jr.,  then  twelve  years  old,  found  so  many  ways  to 
earn  money  he  soon  became  financially  independent.  His  first 
profitable  enterprise  was  the  result  of  a  conversation  he  had 
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with  a  man  he  saw  setting  some  steel  traps  along  the  railroad 
right-of-way  under  the  bridge.  He  bought  two  traps  and  the 
very  first  day  he  "ran"  them  he  found  he  had  got  a  skunk! 

His  friend,  the  trapper,  happened  along  and  congratulated  him. 
It  seems  he  had  caught  a  "star"  and  that's  the  best  kind.  Most 
trappers  consider  themselves  lucky  if  they  get  a  "short  stripe"; 
the  less  white  marking,  the  more  valuable  the  fur.  Perry,  Jr., 
got  $7.50  for  the  pelt--  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  traps, 
but  he  had  lost  all  interest  in  trapping. 

He  got  a  paper  route  and  a  laundry  route;  he  mowed  lawns 
and  assisted  the  village  undertaker;  and  through  the  harvest 
season  he  was  water  boy  for  a  threshing  ring.  That  was  the 
most  profitable  and  easiest  job  he  had.  He  had  only  to  keep 
some  jugs  filled  with  cool  drinking  water  and  set  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  pony  cart.  Major  did  the  rest. 

Tommy  was  seven  and  was  welcomed  by  his  peers  when  he 
rode  Major  down  to  the  swimming  hole  under  the  bridge  over 
Wildcat  Creek  at  the  edge  of  town.  Both  Tommy  and  Major  took 
to  the  water  naturally.  Everyone  around  Dayton  fell  in  love 
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with  Major,  except  farmer  Tony  Dunk  whose  team  of  mules  ran 
away  every  time  they  met  the  pony  on  the  road.  Tom  was  in 
his  element  exploring  the  fields  and  woods  along  the  banks  of 
the  creek. 

The  girls  were  popular.  Local  teen-agers  soon  began 
gathering  at  the  old  Manse  where  they  often  danced  to  jazz 
records  on  the  phonograph.  Dancing  was  not  allowed  at  func¬ 
tions  held  at  the  Dayton  School  and  a  rumor  began  to  spread 
that  a  traditional  sophomore  party  was  going  to  be  at  Davises' 
house.  Actually  the  rumor  was  based  upon  no  more  than  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  but  it  was  taken  seriously  by  "The  Session", 
the  governing  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  appointed 
Dr.  McBride  to  call  upon  Belle  and  advise  her  not  to  permit  the 
church's  property  to  be  used  to  circumvent  school  policy. 

She  had  no  idea  what  he  was  talking  about. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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Perry  couldn't  sustain  for  long  the  optimism  he  had  felt 
at  first  when  he  moved  to  Dayton.  He  was  making  no  headway  in 
paying  off  his  debts  and  he  lived  in  dread  of  what  Mr.  Hathaway 
might  do  about  the  money  due  him  for  the  ponies  that  were  long 
gone. 

One  day  in  July,  sick  in  soul  and  body,  he  reached  the 
desperate  conclusion  that  the  only  way  out  was  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  new  start.  He  tried  to  explain  this  in  a  letter  he 
mailed  from  Lafayette  to  Belle  and  started  west.  The  money 
he  had  in  his  pocket  took  him  as  far  as  Boulder,  Colorado. 

The  make-up  rule  in  his  pocket  admitted  him  to  a  printing 
office  there  and  he  was  put  to  work  at  once. 

Helen  heard  that  the  Monon  Railroad  was  moving  its  main 
offices  from  Chicago  to  Lafayette.  She  applied  for  and  got 
a  job  with  them  for  $71.50  a  month--more  than  twice  as  much 
as  she  was  being  paid  by  the  Clover  Leaf  at  Frankfort. 

Mary  got  a  job  at  the  Duncan  Meter  Works  in  Lafayette 
and  didn't  return  to  High  School  when  the  fall  term  started. 
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★  ★  ★  ★  * 

Nothing  changed  very  much  for  the  younger  children.  They 
understood  their  father  was  working  out  of  town.  Belle  carried 
on,  keeping  her  feelings  to  herself.  The  heat  seemed  to  bother 
her  more  than  usual  that  summer. 

Dayton  was  relatively  unaffected  by  the  war.  Troop  con¬ 
voys  became  a  fairly  common  sight  passing  along  Main  Street 
through  town,  but  Belle  never  saw  them.  Though  she  and  all  the 
children  became  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  she  didn't 
participate  in  many  of  the  womens'  auxiliary  activities.  She 
occasionally  helped  them  in  their  chief  fund  raising  project-- 
serving  "thrashing"  dinners  during  the  harvest  season. 

She  observed  "Meatless  Tuesdays"  and  most  of  the  other 
austerities  designed  tc  keep  the  people  aware  that  there  was 
a  war  on.  As  she  didn't  have  an  automobile,  "Gasless  Sundays" 
did  not  concern  her  except  they  made  it  more  pleasant  to  drive 
Major  along  quiet  side  roads  occasionally. 

Helen  recalls  one  evening  early  in  November  1918  as  it 
was  beginning  to  get  dark.  On  her  way  to  take  the  interurban 
home  from  work,  she  became  aware  that  something  unusual  was 
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happening.  People  were  hurrying,  all  in  one  direction,  toward 
downtown  along  the  Lafayette  street  that  was  usually  deserted 
at  that  hour,  and  a  puzzling,  growing  sound  was  in  the  air. 

By  the  time  she  reached  Main  Street  an  unorganized  procession 
of  men  and  boys  was  forming  and  the  noise  that  filled  the  air 
had  become  a  din  identifiable  as  factory  whistles,  automobile 
horns  and  church  bells.  The  news,  "The  war  is  over,"  was  being 
passed  along  in  a  tone  that  expressed  more  disbelief  than  excite¬ 
ment.  It  all  seemed  eerie  and  unreal  in  the  murky  light  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  war-time  conservation  of  electricity.  By  the 
time  Helen  got  to  Dayton  the  word  had  been  received  out  there 
and  Tom  was  helping  ring  the  bell  at  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  was  the  false  alarm  a  week  before  the 
Armistice  was  signed  and  the  firing  actually  ceased  in  Europe. 

Not  long  after  that  Belle  had  a  letter  from  Perry  and 
shortly  afterward  looking  thin  and  pale  he  came  home--in  time 
for  Christmas.  He  went  back  to  work  at  the  Haywood  Publishing 
Company.  Mr.  Hathaway  was  willing  to  accept  payments  in  small 
amounts  for  the  ponies. 
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Mary  went  back  to  school.  Since  Dayton  did  not  have  the 
school  year  divided  into  semesters  and  she  had  been  a  mid¬ 
year  student  in  Frankfort,  she  hadn't  lost  any  credits  and  was 
re-enrolled  in  time  to  be  in  the  Senior  play  and  to  graduate 
with  her  class  in  the  spring. 

After  that  she  got  a  job  playing  the  piano  in  the  sheet- 
music  department  of  a  store  in  Lafayette. 

Hansel  Smith  returned  to  the  States  in  May,  1919,  and  in 
August  he  and  Helen  were  married  in  a  home  ceremony  with  only 
a  few  persons  present  outside  their  immediate  families.  By 
then  the  post-war  shortage  of  housing,  and  just  about  every¬ 
thing  else,  had  become  acute.  The  newlyweds  stayed  on  with 
Perry  and  Belle  until  they  could  get  a  place  for  themselves 
which  was  not  until  a  year  later.  Meanwhile,  Helen  continued 
to  work  at  the  Monon  Railroad  office  and  Hansel  had  a  job  in 
Lafayette  at  the  Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works.  The  Manse 
was  sold  and  they  all  moved  into  a  similar  big  brick  house 

that  fortunately  became  available  at  the  same  time  on  Main 
Street  in  Dayton. 
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There  was  a  barn  and  a  generous  amount  of  ground  there, 
too, --enough  for  a  garden  and  some  pasture  for  Major  as  well 
as  for  Pet,  the  pony  that  the  Dears  had  returned  when  it  became 
no  longer  feasible  for  them  to  keep  it  on  their  city  property. 

There  was  no  suitable  place  to  store  the  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  however,  so  Perry  rented  the  building  that  had  once  been 
the  carriage  house  of  the  Baker  Undertakers'  establishment  and 
decided  to  start  up  there  in  business  for  himself  again. 

After  they  moved.  Belle  was  much  happier.  She  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  congenial  neighbors  nearby  and  was  glad  to  have  a 
hand  in  printing  again.  Moreover,  the  house  had  electricity 
and  she  was  truly  grateful  for  that. 

The  Carriage  House  had  an  interesting  background.  In 
1830— only  seven  years  after  the  first  white  settlers  arrived 
in  Sheffield  Township— the  first  meeting  was  held  in  an  un¬ 
finished  building  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Presbyterian 
congretati on .  This  small  brick  building  was  used  later  as  a 
carpenter  shop  and  still  later  it  was  the  Baker  Undertakers 
establishment.  As  the  undertaking  business  expanded  it 
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became  their  carriage  house.  Perry  discovered  and  salvaged 
some  interesting  old  papers  in  the  rubbish  when  he  cleaned 
out  the  basement  there. 
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★  ★  ★  ★  * 

The  Higginses  moved  in  across  the  street  from  the  Davises. 
Mr.  Higgins  had  bought  the  Dayton  elevator.  Their  only  child. 
Jack,  born  late  in  their  lives,  was  near  Tom’s  age  and  the 
boys  became  good  friends.  Jack  considered  the  casual  at¬ 
mosphere  at  Davises’  an  enjoyable  contrast  to  the  austerity 
of  his  own  home.  He  liked  "all  the  pushin'  and  shovin'  he 
always  said.  Not  implying  horse  play,  but  a  general  hubbub 
of  coming-and-going,  talk  and  laughter. 

The  boys  made  a  dugout  in  a  corner  of  Davises'  vegetable 
garden,  went  swimming  in  the  creek  and  organized  a  Pony  Express 
Service  with  Major  and  a  small  wagon  provided  by  Jack’s  father. 
Tom  printed  some  business  cards  to  promote  the  enterprise  and 
one  somehow  came  to  the  attention  of  an  out  of  town  firm  who 
wrote  them  requesting  a  bid  to  handle  the  transfer  business 
they  expected  to  need  at  Dayton.  Tom  printed  an  appropriate 
and  good-looking  letterhead  for  their  reply  and  they  got  the 
contract. 
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Tom  and  another  playmate,  exploring  the  barn  loft  one  day, 
opened  a  dusty  carton  and  discovered  it  contained  dozens  of 
packets  of  sewing  needles  in  brand  new  condition.  Belle 
didn't  know  anything  about  them,  but  when  Perry  was  asked  if  he 
did,  he  said  merely  that  perhaps  the  boys  could  sell  them  door 
to  door,  which  they  did  and  made  themselves  an  unexpected 
profit. 

Major  and  Pet,  the  pony  the  Dears  had  returned  from  Co¬ 
lumbus,  had  a  colt.  It  was  named  Lute  for  the  neighbor, 

Luther  Herron,  who  helped  Perry  at  the  time  it  was  foaled. 

The  mare  and  the  colt  were  in  the  front  yard  one  day 
when  a  family  with  young  children,  on  their  way  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  a  football  game  at  Purdue,  stopped  to  admire  them. 
They  asked  if  the  colt  were  for  sale  and  Perry  told  them  it 
would  be  when  it  was  old  enough  to  be  taken  from  its  mother. 
They  bought  both  ponies  on  the  spot. 

Major  had  learned  to  open  the  door  to  his  stall  with 
his  teeth  and,  to  keep  him  from  getting  out,  a  wire  had 
been  twisted  around  the  latch.  Apparently,  he  scratched 
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his  neck  on  this  wire,  but,  because  the  wound  was  under  his 
mane,  it  wasn't  discovered  until  he  had  developed  lockjaw. 
Belle's  neighbor,  Mrs.  Lewis,  had  had  experience  helping  her 
brother  who  was  a  veterinary.  She  helped  Belle  tend  Major 
day  and  night,  but  they  couldn't  save  him.  He  was  fifteen 
years  old  and  sadly  missed. 

*  ★  *  ★  ★ 

Hansel  and  Helen  finally  found  a  house  for  themselves  on 
a  side  street  near  the  Dayton  School.  They  went  shopping  at 
Frankfort  and  in  one  afternoon  bought  six  rooms  of  furniture 
and  the  latest  model  baby  carriage.  Before  their  purchases 
could  be  delivered,  Helen  had  been  admitted  to  the  Home 
Hospital  at  Lafayette  and  delivered  an  eight-pound-nine-ounce 
daughter,  Julianne. 

Perry  noted  the  event  as  another  of  his  milestones.  His 
first  gift  to  tiis  first  grandchild  was  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Drake's 
Croup  Remedy--" just  to  be  on  the  safe  side."  He  dubbed  her 
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Punk  and  quoted  in  full  for  her  the  poem  by  William  Herschell, 

his  favorite  poet,  that  began  "Good  morning  Mr.  Pumpkin - " 

which  he  had  often  recited  to  Tom  when  he  was  a  baby  and  from 
which  Tom  had  also  got  the  pet  name  Punk. 

Perry,  Jr.,  took  time  off  from  a  job  of  lawn  mowing  to 
take  Julianne  for  her  first  ride  in  her  baby  carriage. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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★  *  ★  ★  ★ 

Mary,  eighteen  years  old,  was  hired  to  fill  the  vacancy 
when  Helen  left  her  job  at  the  Monon.  The  increased  income 
allowed  her  some  indulgences  she  hadn't  been  able  to  afford 
previously. 

She  walked  into  an  automobile  agency  one  day,  made  a 
down  payment  on  a  second-hand  Ford  and  drove  it  home  alone 
without  ever  having  been  behind  a  steering  wheel  before.  Her 
father,  who  had  never  felt  able  to  buy  a  car  for  himself,  and 
possibly  hurt  because  she  hadn't  consulted  him  before  buying 
this  one,  refused  to  ride  in  it.  Belle  had  no  such  inhibition. 
She  has  been  known  to  get  out  of  bed  and  go  in  her  nightgown 
for  a  moonlight  ride  when  the  opportunity  arose. 

Yielding  to  another  impulse,  Mary  ordered  a  saxophone 
without  ever  having  had  one  in  her  hand.  When  it  arrived  she 
took  it  to  Bob  Friend,  the  Dayton  Band  leader,  to  have  him 
check  it  to  see  if  it  was  in  working  order.  He  showed  her  how 
to  finger  a  scale  and  invited  her  to  come  to  the  band  practice 
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that  was  being  held  the  next  evening. 

The  following  Sunday  night  she  played  "Melody  in  F"  as  a 
solo  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  from  that  first  practice 
on  she  was  a  regular  member  of  the  band  for  the  season.  She 
recalls  that  by  the  next  summer  she  had  traded  the  saxophone 
for  an  insurance  policy. 


★  *  *  ★ 


The  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  rampant  in  Indiana;  even  Dayton  was 
caught  up  in  the  hysteria.  A  meeting  was  held  in  a  woods 
southeast  of  town.  Hundreds  of  men  from  nobody 'knows  what 
distances  converged  there  by  automobiles  and  horsedrawn  vehicles 
and,  robed  in  white  and  masked,  supposed  to  be  unidentifiable 
even  to  each  other,  gathered  in  the  darkness  around  a  big 
bonfire.  Certainly  that  many  men  did  not  live  at  or  even 
very  close  to  Dayton,  but  that  some  from  Dayton  were  recruited 
was  soon  evident.  Perry  Davis  and  Hansel  Smith  were  sounded 
out.  The  approach  was,  "If  you  are  not  with  them,  you're 
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against  them,"  in  a  tone  that  conveyed  a  veiled  warning,  and 
belied  the  third  person  pronoun. 

One  evening  at  dusk,  Tom  and  another  boy  in  a  game  of 
hide-and-go-seek  were  crawling  stealthily  through  high  weeds 
in  the  lot  behind  the  pool  room.  They  were  scared  out  of 
their  wits  when  they  discovered  a  couple  of  grown  men  also 
crawling  stealthily  through  the  weeds.  They  saw  them  lift  a 
large,  heavy  object  that  burst  into  flame  and  rush  away  from 
the  spot.  The  boys  recognized  the  men  as  the  older  brothers 
of  Tom's  friend.  The  flaming  object  was  a  ten-foot  cross, 
signal  that  the  Klan  had  formed  a  chapter  at  Dayton.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  the  initial  cross-burning  would  have  been  followed 
by  burning  smaller  crosses  in  yards  to  intimidate  targets  of 
these  newly  organized  proponents  of  their  own  supremacy--but 
there  were  no  negroes.  Catholics  or  Jews  in  or  near  Dayton. 

If  they  had  any  others  in  mind,  their  enthusiasm  was  extin¬ 
guished  before  they  could  act.  One  of  the  Klan  members  at  a 
meeting  at  Prophet's  Rock  shortly  afterward  was  exposed  when 
he  fell  from  the  cliff  to  his  death  and  his  companions  had  to 
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identify  themselves  by  bringing  his  body  home. 

* 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

May  16,  1922,  Helen  asked  Perry  and  Belle  to  come  over  for 
dinner  in  the  evening  after  they  finished  their  day's  work  at 
the  office.  As  they  came  in  the  door,  Helen  handed  Belle  a 
huge  beribboned  bouquet  of  1  ill ies-of-the  valley  and  Mary, 
hidden  behind  the  door,  struck  up  the  Wedding  March  on  her 
saxophone.  The  Brats  earlier  in  the  day  had  chipped  in  to  buy 
the  one  article  that  could  be  found  at  Widmer's  Drug  Store 
suitable  for  a  25th  anniversary  present--a  small  silver- 
plated  basket  to  hold  flowers  or  candy.  Perry  and  Belle 
said  this  impromptu  celebration  was  a  great  deal  more  fes¬ 
tivity  than  they  had  on  their  wedding  day. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


Belle  and  her  oldest  daughter  cast  their  first  votes  when 
the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  gave  women  suffrage  in 
1920. 

The  womens'  magazines  featured  a  new  invention  to  further 
liberate  women--a  process  for  permanently  waving  their  hair. 

It  cost  $25.00  to  have  it  done  in  a  beauty  parlor.  The  same 
magazines  advertised  a  kit  for  doing  it  at  home  for  $15.00. 

One  could  do  it  herself,  the  ads  said,  or  share  the  pleasure 
with  a  friend.  Helen  bought  one  for  herself  and  her  mother 
to  use.  She  took  the  first  turn.  Belle  began  winding  locks 
of  her  hair  around  the  slender  metal  rods,  according  to  the 
directions,  about  noon  that  day  and  finished  the  process  after  mid¬ 
night.  Both  of  them  were  exhausted  and  Helen's  long  hair, 
before  it  was  with  difficulty  brushed  down  somewhat,  would  just 
about  have  fitted  into  a  bushel  basket.  Belle  decided  to 
forego  her  turn. 

This  was  about  the  time  the  bobbed  hair  fashion  arrived  in 
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the  midwest  and  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  problems.  Many 
employers,  husbands  and  fathers  forbade  the  females  under 
their  control  to  have  their  hair  cut.  Hair  began  to  be  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  everywhere. 

Mary,  without  bothering  to  ask  advice  or  consent  of 
anyone,  had  hers  bobbed.  Hansel  Smith  had  no  objection  when 
Helen  followed  suit  before  long;  her  bob  was  a  partial  rem¬ 
edy  for  that  disastrous  permanent  wave.  Belle  waited  quite 
a  while,  until  most  other  women  had  taken  the  step.  Perry 
remembers  that  for  a  long  time  afterward  he  had  a  sinking 
feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach  whenever  he  looked  at  her. 
He  got  over  it,  though. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  condition  of  Belle's  teeth  had  become  serious.  Perry 
talked  with  a  dentist  who  felt  that,  since  her  history  of 
excessive  bleeding  was  only  following  dental  extractions, 
there  were  newly  developed  techniques  that  should  make  it  safe 
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for  her  to  go  ahead  with  needed  dentistry.  Accordingly,  she 
had  her  remaining  teeth  removed  all  at  one  sitting  and  with 
no  ill  effects  whatever.  Her  health,  and  certainly  her  morale, 
improved  when  her  dentures  were  installed.  She  began  to  gain 
some  weight. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Dorothy  was  graduated  from  High  School  and  married  Paul 
(Johnny)  Adams.  He  was  the  boy  practically  next  door  whose 
great  grandfather,  David  H.  Gregory,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Dayton.*  They  were  married  in  Detroit  where  they  lived  for 
a  while  and  Johnny  worked  in  a  factory. 

Again  the  Davises  had  to  move  because  their  rented  house 
was  sold.  This  time  there  was  nothing  vacant  in  Dayton.  They 
moved  to  Lafayette  to  another  classic  brick  house  high  on 
Columbia  Street  hill.  Belle's  sisters  had  felt  sorry  for  her 
for  having  to  care  for  such  a  big  old  house  as  she  had  been 

*The  Gregory  land  grant  was  signed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  and  dated 
1828  ► 
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living  in--but  after  the  too  small  ones  of  earlier  years,  she 
had  no  complaints  about  another  big  one.  Besides,  in  this 
case,  at  long  last,  she  had  a  real  bathroom  with  plumbing 
and  an  indoor  toilet. 

Tom  went  to  Ford  Elementary  School  close  by. 

Perry,  Jr.,  had  been  working  part  time  at  a  grocery 
store,  but  after  graduation  from  High  School,  he  got  a  job 
in  the  car-record  department  with  Mary  at  the  Monon  office. 

He  was  beginning  to  have  serious  thoughts  about  LeMoyne 
Fox  and  matrimony.  She  had  been  the  object  of  his  affection 
ever  since  she  had  moved  to  a  house  across  the  street  from 
the  Davises  in  Dayton  about  the  time  he  put  on  his  first 
pair  of  long  pants. 

After  the  family  no  longer  lived  in  Dayton  it  wasn't 
feasible  to  have  the  printing  office  out  there.  It  was  soon 
moved  to  Ninth  Street  downtown  in  Lafayette. 

The  printing  business  picked  up  but  the  Typographical 
Union  began  to  give  Perry  some  trouble  and  some  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  were  demanding  the  Union  Label  on  their  printing. 
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He  hadn't  belonged  to  the  union  since  going  into  business  for 
himself  again,  but  now  he  applied  for  and  was  accepted  into 
membership  in  the  Lafayette  local.  He  was  introduced  at  a 
meeting  shortly  afterward  with  the  customary  blarney:  "If  it 
can  be  done  with  paper  and  ink.  Perry  the  Printer  can  do  it," 
the  chairman  said.  The  members  applauded  politely  and  the 
chairman  asked  Perry  if  he  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  "Yes," 
he  said  as  he  got  to  his  feet.  "I'd  like  to  ask  a  question. 
What  do  I  get  for  my  $80.00?"  vvYou  get  the  good  will  of  the 
boys,"  the  chairman  replied.  "Hell!"  said  Perry  and  thereupon 
sat  down. 


Since  the  collapse  of  the  pony  business  and  all  his  other 
enterprises  at  Frankfort,  except  for  an  abortive  attempt  to 
start  a  newspaper  at  Dayton,  Perry  had  stuck  to  job  printing 
exclusively.  But  soon  after  moving  to  Lafayette  he  was  struck 
with  the  idea  of  getting  into  the  doughnut  business.  The  house 
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on  Columbia  Street  had  a  large,  dry  basement.  With  little  pre¬ 
amble  it  came  about  that  nighttimes,  while  the  family  slept 
upstairs,  down  in  the  basement  a  pink-cheeked  young  Dutchman 
named  Eddie  Boehm,  in  a  spotless  white  coat  and  a  tall  cap  was  at 
work  deftly  making  dozens  and  dozens  of  big  glazed  doughnuts 
of  finest  quality. 

Perry,  Jr.,  had  bought  a  used  Ford  Coupe.  With  the  turtle- 
back  removed  and  an  enclosed  compartment  put  in  its  place,  it 
was  suitable  for  delivering  the  doughnuts  in  specially  made 
stackable  wire  baskets.  He  had  no  objections  to  the  Ford  being 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  there  was  no  trouble  persuading 
grocers  to  take  quantities  of  the  doughnuts.  Any  left  unsold 
were  picked  up  daily  and  taken  as  a  donation  to  the  boys  at 
St.  Joseph’s  Orphanage. 

Perry  was  cleaning  the  basement  one  Sunday  morning  dis¬ 
posing  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  paper  Eddie  had  used  on 
his  work  tables  by  burning  it  in  the  furnace  when  the  roof 
caught  fire.  Perry  rushed  upstairs  to  the  phone  in  the  hall, 
and  hot  embers  began  falling  on  his  neck  and  arms  while  he  was 
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trying  to  persuade  an  operator  to  get  him  the  fire  department. 

A  neighbor,  meanwhile,  was  running  on  foot  to  the  nearby  fire 
station  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  give  the  alarm. 

Unfortunately  it  was  Sunday  and  dinner  time.  Only  two  or 
three  firemen  were  on  duty.  They  arrived  quickly  and  did  their 
best,  but  the  house  was  high,  the  season  was  very  dry  and  there 
just  wasn't  enough  manpower,  even  with  the  volunteer  help  of 
neighbors,  to  prevent  almost  total  loss  of  the  roof  and  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  contents  of  the  upper  story. 

A  short  time  previously  Belle  had  reminded  Perry  one  day 
that  it  was  time  to  renew  the  insurance  policy  on  their  house¬ 
hold  goods.  "What  better  insurance  could  we  have  than  a  fire 
station  less  than  a  block  away?"  he  had  replied. 

The  landlord  decided  the  time  was  ripe  to  go  ahead  with 
his  contemplated  conversion  of  the  house  into  several  small 
apartments. 

Thus  ended  the  already  foundering  doughnut  business.  At 
45<£  a  dozen,  comparati vely  high  priced,  all  the  profits  had 
been  going  to  the  orphans.  So  the  Davises  moved  again,  to  a 
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house  they  found  out  on  Purdue  Street.  Ironically,  they 
learned  later,  it  was  a  remodeled  fire  station.  Belle  says 
she  smelled  an  odor  of  horses  as  long  as  they  lived  there, 
which  as  it  turned  out,  wasn't  very  long.  The  street  cars 
near  there  ran  only  at  infrequent  intervals,  making  it  a 
hardship  for  Perry  and  Belle  to  get  to  the  office.  They 
intended  to  move  to  a  more  convenient  location  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  was  while  he  was  waiting  on  the  corner  for  an  in¬ 
bound  car  one  day  that  Perry  recognized  another  milestone. 
"Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  old  age  sneaks  up  on  you 
before  you  realize  it.  I  know  the  exact  moment  I  became  an 
old  man."  He  goes  on  to  describe  it.  He  had  been  passing 
the  time  reading  something  from  his  pocket,  as  was  his 
custom  when  he  had  a  free  moment,  but  not  concentrating  so 
intently  as  to  be  unaware  of  a  couple  of  very  pretty  girls 
also  waiting.  They  obviously  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
schedule  and  not  sure  if  they  were  on  the  right  corner. 
Finally  he  heard  one  of  them  say  to  the  other,  "Let's  ask 
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that  old  man.  ..."  That  was  the  day,  the  hour  and  the 
minute. 
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The  Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works  was  sold  to  a  Detroit  firm 
and  merged  with  a  much  larger  plant  in  that  city.  Hansel 
Smith  was  among  the  employees  taken  along,  but  the  new  em¬ 
ployer  retained  the  Barbee  people  only  as  long  as  it  took  to 
absorb  their  knowledge  of  wire  goods  manufacturing--about  a 
year  in  Hansel's  case. 

During  that  year  Perry,  Jr.7and  LeMoyne  were  married--in 

% 

October  19\7--and  on  a  delayed  wedding  trip,  visited  Helen 
and  Hansel . 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  Perry  the  Printer  got  the  news 
that  Hansel  had  lost  his  job,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  urge  him 
to  come  back  to  Lafayette  and  go  into  the  printing  business 
with  him.  He  had  it  all  worked  out:  He  and  Belle  and  Hansel 
would  work  in  the  shop,  Helen  would  be  the  housekeeper  and 
they  all  would  live  together  sharing  equally  in  the  profits. 

By  the  time  Hansel's  job  ended,  the  Great  Depression 
was  well  along  in  Detroit  before  it  was  generally  apparent 
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over  the  country.  Unemployment  in  the  city  had  already  reached 
a  serious  proportion.  Hansel  and  Helen  accepted  Perry's  offer 
gratefully. 

By  the  time  they  got  their  furniture  moved  and  put  into 
storage  at  Lafayette,  business  stationery  had  been  printed 
SMITH-DAVIS  PRINTING  COMPANY  and  the  Perry  the  Printer  bank  account 
had  been  changed  to  Smith-Davis,  "so  if  anything  should  happen 
to  me.  Hansel  could  sign  checks  without  delay".  Perry  said. 

He  gave  Hansel  his  personal  note  for  $300.00  which  was  used  to 
pay  the  most  pressing  bills  at  the  time  this  new  partnership 
was  initiated.  Hansel  then  did  not  know  that  this  groundwork 
had  been  accomplished  before  he  moved  to  Detroit: 

In  the  meantime,  the  Davises  had  moved  from  Purdue  Street 
to  the  upper  floor  of  a  house  at  627  Ferry  Street--close-in 
down-town  and  very  convenient  to  the  printing  office  which  was 
now  located  opposite  the  Post  Office  on  Ferry  Street.  Perry, 
in  defiance  of  natural  and  man-made  laws  of  safety  customarily 
looked  over  his  mail  while  jay-walking  through  traffic  between 
his  office  and  the  Post  Office.  As  for  the  apartment,  it  had 
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many  high-ceilinged  rooms  arranged,  as  Perry  said,  "...like 
a  train  of  box  cars"  on  one  side  of  a  long  hall.  On  the 
other  side  were  some  windows  and  a  door  leading  to  a  long> 
narrow  porch.  There  was,  indeed,  room  enough  for  everybody. 
Only  Mary  and  Tom  of  the  "younguns"  were  still  living  at 
home,  but  Uncle  Lou  Collyer,  by  then  a  widower,  was  there, 
too.  He  had  been  a  paying  guest  with  Perry  and  Belle  for 
some  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  the  existence  of  the  new 
Smith-Davis  Printing  Company  the  cash  in  the  till,  as  we 
remember  about  $40.00,  was  distributed  in  four  equal  parts. 
After  that  no  pretense  was  made  of  dividing  up  actual  cash 
because --most  often-- there  wasn't  any,  but  the  little  old 
printing  office  did  provide  plenty  of  good  food  and  comfortable 
shelter  for  everyone  under  the  Davis  roof  and  continued  to 
do  so  even  when  the  household  included  a  number  of  others 
who  were  to  come  and  go  during  the  decade  of  the  Depression. 
That  there  was  likely  to  be  at  least  one  more  was  already 
apparent.  Helen  was  pregnant. 
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Mary  discovered  a  house  not  quite  so  close  downtown,  on 
the  corner  of  11th  and  Ferry  Street  which  she  tried  to  persuade 
her  father  to  rent.  Vacant  houses  were  plentiful  then  as  more 
and  more  families  were  having  to  double  up  to  reduce  expenses, 
but  this  one  was  indeed  a  rare  bargain.  It  was  much  nicer  than 
any  the  Davises  had  ever  lived  in  and,  incidentally,  much 
nicer  than  anyone  would  suspect  from  its  external  appearance 
and  its  location.  Perry  said,  "No",  because  he  couldn't  afford 
even  the  little  bit  more  than  he  was  already  paying  for  rent; 
but  Mary,  who  was  often  as  determined  and  devious  as  her  father, 
made  a  confidential  agreement  with  the  agent  to  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference  herself  and  Perry  was  allowed  to  believe  the  price  had 
been  reduced.  Unless  they  have  read  this  far.  Perry  and  Belle 
may  never  know  the  truth  about  that  deal . 

They  barely  got  moved  before  Hansel  Smith,  Jr.,  was  born. 

A  few  days  later,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Uncle  Lou  Collyer  and 
Anna  Gougar,  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  from  Otterbein,  were 
married.  They  moved  into  a  house  they  had  bought  and  so  the 
Davis  household  gained  one  and  lost  one  of  its  members. 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Hansel  had  acquired  some  useful  experience  in  connection 
with  printing  that  helped  him  get  a  job  as  an  estimator  for  a 
printing  firm  in  Detroit,  but  he  knew  he  would  be  the  first  to 
go  if  the  force  had  to  be  reduced.  Helen  remained  with  her 
family,  and  Hansel  came  "home"  most  week  ends.  He  returned 
Perry's  promissory  note  marked  paid  in  full . 

Tom  was  becoming  a  pretty  good  printer  and  was  allowed 
to  keep  the  money  from  small  jobs  he  did  by  himself.  Helen 
was  substituting  from  time  to  time  for  Monon  office  em¬ 
ployees  who  took  extended  vacations.  With  a  little  more 
money  coming  in,  things  were  temporarily  better. 

It  was  one  chilly  Sunday  morning  during  that  winter, 
before  any  one  else  in  the  household  was  up^that  Belle 
collapsed  with  a  heart  attack  on  the  stairway,  the  same  day 
Julianne  came  down  with  mumps.  Dr.  Thompson,  (no  relation) 
put  Belle  to  bed  for  nearly  three  months  and  told  her  sternly 
that  she  must  realize  her  working  days  were  over.  She  was 
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fifty-five  years  old.  Dr.  Thompson,  himself,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  within  the  year.  Belle  was  a  good  patient  and  after 
she  was  up  and  about  in  the  spring  she  took  things  easy  for  a 

while,  but  was  soon  back  to  working  at  the  printing  office. 

Helen  was  still  the  housekeeper  but  had  some  help  from 
Alex  Walker  and  Mrs.  Sloan.  Alex  (a  black  man)  cleaned  house 
one  day  a  week  and,  on  special  occasions,  would  bake  a  ham 
or  a  turkey  or  a  custard  pie.  Mrs.  Sloan  did  the  ironing 
which  then  included  eighteen  to  twenty-one  shirts  a  week.  She 
lived  a  few  doors  away  and  was  a  former  British  W.A.A.C.,  a 
war  bride  whose  hushand  was  a  patient  in  a  Veterans  Hospital  at 

the  time.  She  was  fiercely  ambitious  for  her  three  little  boys. 

Perry  thought  it  a  bit  much,  and  privately  said  so  when  ob¬ 
viously  needing  so  many  things  she  couldn't  afford  she  bought 
her  boys  more  firecrackers  than  any  of  their  friends  had  to 
celebrate  Independence  (from  England!)  Day.  But  he  called 
her,  also  privately,  "the  poor  little  Hottentot"  and  personally 
delivered  a  huge  block  of  ice,  pulled  in  a  little  red  wagon,  to 
her  house  that  sweltering  hot  holiday. 
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Still  another  member  joined  the  household.  Belle’s 
sister  Edith  lived  in  Lafayette  and  worked  at  Goodnight's 
drug  store.  She  incurred  a  fractured  foot  when  a  trapdoor 
fell  on  it  at  the  store,  and  while  she  was  unable  to  work 
and  had  no  income,  the  Davises  made  room  for  her  though  all 
four  bedrooms  were  occupied— double  in  three  of  them.  She 
slept  on  the  davenport  in  the  living  room. 

★  *  *  ★  * 

When  Tom  was  graduating  from  Jefferson  High  School  Perry 
and  Belle  were  wishing  they  had  the  money  to  buy  him  a 

suitable  gift  to  commemorate  the  event.  Belle  came  across  an 
old  receipt  for  the  deposit  they  had  made  with  the  electric 
company  when  they  first  came  to  Lafayette.  The  fine  print 
revealed  that  the  deposit  could  be  refunded  on  application 
any  time  after  one  year  if  satisfactory  credit  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Perry  collected  the  refund  plus  interest  and  it  was 
enough  to  buy  a  fine  morocco  bound  edition  of  the  Complete 
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Works  of  Shakespeare  for  Tom. 

During  that  summer  Tom  and  Jack  Higgins  drove  the  old 
Ford,  that  had  served  to  deliver  doughnuts,  up  to  Northern 
Michigan  on  a  camping  trip  for  the  benefit  of  Jack's  hay  fever. 
Since  in  former  years  Jack's  mother  had  had  to  go  with  him  and 
spend  the  month  of  August  in  a  hotel,  his  father  was  happy  to 
buy  a  set  of  new  tires  for  the  Ford  and  fill  the  back  end  with 
canned  foods  so  the  boys  could  go  by  themselves. 

When  they  returned  in  the  fall  they  both  enrolled  at 
Purdue. 

Before  the  next  summer  Hansel  Smith's  job  with  the  Detroit 
printers  had  predictably  come  to  an  end  after  a  few  months. 
Eventually  through  an  employment  agency  he  got  another  with  a 
printing  company  at  Fort  Wayne  and  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
his  family  and  furniture  under  their  own  roof  again.  It  had 
been  three  years. 

That  summer  Jack  Higgins  had  plans  to  work  on  a  ship  at 
sea  during  the  hay  fever  season.  Tom  and  a  friend.  Heath 
Stewart,  took  him  in  the  old  Ford  to  Baltimore  to  ship  out. 
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Tom  and  Heath  returned  to  Lafayette  by  way  of  Georgia 
where  Heath  had  relatives.  vAt  the  little  town  of  Colquitt 
he  introduced  Tom  to  the  girl  he  was  destined  to  marry.  She 
was  Nellie  Cook,  a  coed  at  Valdosta  State  College. 

For  the  remainder  of  their  college  days,  Tom  and  Nellie 
kept  up  a  lively  correspondence.  In  the  meantime,  he  hitch¬ 
hiked  to  Georgia  to  visit  her  a  few  times  and  she  came  to 
Indiana  to  meet  the  Davises  before  they  got  engaged. 

That  trip  to  Georgia  had  been  the  last  one  of  any  distance 
for  the  Ford.  Perry,  Jr.,  says,  "They  always  refer  to  it  as 
'Tom's  old  Ford',  but  I  was  the  one  that  bought  and  paid  for 
it." 

Tom  did  use  it  a  lot.  One  time  he  proposed  that  he  and 
his  mother  drive  down  to  Brown  County  overnight.  Belle,  al¬ 
ways  ready  and  willing  to  go  somewhere,  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity.  Tom  reports  that  they  toured  the  hills  of  Brown 
County  practically  non-stop  and  returned  home  "by  way  of" 
Cincinnati  fulfilling  a  long-held  wish  of  Belle's  to  visit 
her  brother  Tom  Thompson's  daughters.  Our  Tom  said  an 
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incredibly  large  number  of  people  of  all  ages  and  descriptions 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before  came  down  from  the  hills  there, 
all  of  whom  he  was  told  to  his  surprise  were  his  cousins. 

Tom  became  an  experienced  and  successful  hitch-hiker.  He 
frequently  thumbed  his  way  to  Ft.  Wayne  to  visit  his  sister 
Helen.  Once  he  brought  five-year  old  Skip,  (Hansel  Smith,  Jr.,) 
back  to  Lafayette  with  him.  They  made  the  trip  in  one  hop 
from  the  city  limits--in  a  taxi  cab! 

The  Depression  wore  on.  Helen  remembers  a  time  her  father 
was  visiting  her  in  Ft.  Wayne  when  she  came  home  from  shopping 
elated  over  a  bargain  she  had  found... good  white  shirts  for 
Hansel,  three  for  $1.00.  She  saw  a  sick  look  come  over  her 
father's  face  when  he  remarked,  "--and  think  what  the  person 
who  made  those  shirts  must  have  been  paid  for  his  work." 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

J.T.  Higgins  lost  everything  he  possessed  when  his  grain 
business  failed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  bank  closings  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  New  Deal.  In  broken  health,  he  went  to  live 
with  a  bachelor  brother  in  the  country  upstate,  and  Mrs.  Higgins 
for  a  nominal  wage  went  to  care  for  an  aged  uncle  of  hers.  Jack 
had  to  be  on  his  own.  The  Davises  wouldn't  hear  to  his 
dropping  out  of  Purdue  in  his  last  year.  They  insisted  on  his 
coming  to  live  with  them  that  winter. 

Jack  had  always  felt  welcome  and  at  ease  in  their  home 
under  any  circumstances,  but  they  never  ceased  to  amaze  him  as 
when  Perry  and  Belle  on  an  impulse  took  the  interurban  to  In¬ 
dianapolis  one  Saturday  to  spend  the  night  and  treat  themselves 
to  a  show.  They  checked  in  at  the  Linden  Hotel  and  went  out 
to  find  a  restaurant  and  a  theater.  Passing  a  burlesque 
house,  Perry  facetiously  asked  Belle  if  she  would  like  to  see 
that  show.  "Sure,"  she  said.  So  they  did. 

They  were  ushered  to  seats  well  down  in  front  and  as  their 
eyes  adjusted  to  the  contrast  from  the  bright  light  outside. 
Belle,  looking  around  to  see  if  she  were  the  only  woman  in 
the  audience,  discovered  that  the  two  young  men  in  the  seats 
in  front  of  them  were  Tom  and  Jack.  Jack  was  overcome  with 
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embarrassment. 


Tom  and  Belle  and  Perry  were  merely  amused. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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★  *  ★  ★  ★ 

Dorothy  and  "Johnny"  Adams  had  been  married  twelve  years 
and  had  given  up  hope  of  having  a  child  of  their  own.  They 
were  on  the  verge  of  adopting  one  when  William  Perry  Adams  was 
born  to  them  April  27,  1934. 


★  ★  ★  ★  * 

It's  monotonous  to  record,  but  the  Davises  had  to  move  again 
because  their  rented  house  was  sold.  They  went  to  half  of  a 
double  this  time,  just  around  the  corner  on  North  Street. 

The  Monon  was  reducing  personnel.  First  Mary,  then  Perry,  Jr. 
got  laid  off.  Mary  got  a  job  in  the  hospital  at  the  State 
Soldiers  Home  where  her  earnings  included  room  and  board  on  the 
premises.  Perry,  Jr.,  and  LeMoyne  moved  in  with  the  folks  and 
he  tried  to  make  a  go  of  working  with  his  father  in  the  printing 
office.  Perry,  Sr.,  came  that  close  to  having  his  sign  read 
legitimately:  PERRY  G.  DAVIS  &  PERRY  G.  DAVIS.  He  did  change 
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it  to  the  PERRY-PRINTERS,  but  it  didn't  work  out.  Through 
Charley  Dear,  Perry,  Jr.,  got  a  job  in  the  bindery  department 
of  the  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company  and  soon  went  to  Columbus 
to  live. 

It  was  when  they  moved  from  North  Street  that  Perry,  Sr.,'s 
feud  with  the  Telephone  Company  began.  Since  funds  were  espe¬ 
cially  low  at  the  time,  they  made  do  with  the  office  phone  and 
didn't  have  one  installed  at  the  house  right  away.  It  was 
three  months  before  they  got  around  to  ordering  it,  and  the 
telephone  company  notified  Perry  that  the  connection  would  not 
be  made  until  his  bill,  three  months  in  arrears,  had  been  paid. 
They  claimed  they  had  never  been  ordered  to  discontinue  service 
at  the  former  address.  Perry  checked  with  the  tenants  there 
and  learned  that  they  had  receipts  for  service  in  their  name 
since  the  date  the  Davises  moved  out.  Nevertheless,  the  phone 
company  refused  to  cancel  the  balance  they  had  charged  on  their 
books  to  Perry  Davis.  Perry  refused  to  pay;  the  company  re¬ 
fused  to  give  him  a  phone,  and  the  impasse  continued  for  many 
months  more. 
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The  Typographical  Union  was  appeased  only  temporarily 
by  Perry's  renewal  of  his  membership.  It  entitled  him  to 
use  the  union  label  but  did  not  end  harassment  concerning 
employees.  Obviously  membership  for  each  of  those  he  hired 
was  neither  practical  nor  possible.  The  only  reason  they 
hadn't  bothered  him  at  Dayton  was  that  there  was  no  printer's 
union  at  Dayton.  When  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  no 
printer's  union  at  West  Lafayette,  he  moved  his  shop  across 
the  river.  It's  a  temptation  to  say  "he  went  underground" , 
because  that's  what  he  did  literally.  The  new  office  was 
on  State  Street  in  some  rooms  below  street  level  reached 
by  an  outside  stairway. 

The  only  vacant  house  they  could  find  for  rent  on  the 
West  Side  was  a  pleasant  big  place  on  Vine  Street.  It  was 
larger  than  they  needed  and  more  expensive  than  they  could 
afford.  "Maybe  we  can  get  some  student  roomers  to  offset 
the  rent,"  said  Perry.  Hansel  Smith  happened  to  be  the  one 
to  whom  the  remark  was  addressed.  He  said,  "Dad,  you'd 
better  forget  it.  You  don't  have  the  temperament  you'd 
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need  to  get  along  with  them."  That  remark  settled  the  question. 
Hansel  should  have  known  one  doesn't  advise  Perry  Davis  not  to 
do  any  thing. 

Much  later.  Perry  did  admit  that  there  were  times  when  he 
thought  the  rough-housing  upstairs  would  bring  plaster  down  on 
his  head.  "But,"  he  says,  "I  remembered  what  Hansel  had  said 
and  just  gritted  my  teeth." 

Finding  a  house  on  the  West  Side  enabled  Perry  to  outwit 
the  telephone  company  by  having  a  new  listing  in  Tom's  name. 

Tom  was  the  only  one  of  the  Davis  brats  then  living  at  home 
with  our  parents. 

Actually,  the  decision  to  take  in  students  was  a  fortunate 
one,  and  actually  very  few  of  the  many  they  had  over  the  years 
were  ever  rowdy.  Perhaps  other  landlords  had  stricter  rules 
than  the  Davises  had.  Belle  was  liberal  in  letting  the  boys 
have  overnight  guests  for  special  occasions,  and  Tom,  whose 
room  had  twin  beds,  says  he  got  over  being  surprised  at  often 
waking  up  in  the  morning  to  find  someone  he  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore  occupying  the  other  bed. 
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The  first  ones  they  took  in  were  Chinese.  A  neighbor, 
experienced  in  renting  rooms,  pointed  out  the  advantage  of 
having  foreign  students.  They  stayed  the  year  round.  It’s 
too  bad  no  record  was  kept  of  all  those.  Oriental  and  Cau¬ 
casian,  they  took  in  over  the  next  twenty  years  or  so. 

When  one  left  he  usually  had  another  lined  up  to  take  his 
place.  There  must  have  been  at  least  a  hundred  of  them  all 
told. 

The  mutual  benefits  were  far  more  than  monetary.  Perry 
and  Belle  had  much  to  learn  from  these  bright  young  men  from 
widely  varying  backgrounds.  Belle  listened  sympathetical ly 
to  their  confidences.  On  occasion  she  put  up  their  parents 
or  girl  friends  overnight.  She  proof-read  theses  for  them; 
helped  foreign  students  with  their  written  and  spoken  English 
and  taught  some  of  the  Chinese  to  play  bridge.  The  Chinese 
each  had  an  assignment  by  their  sponsors  to  observe  and  re¬ 
port  on  some  aspect  of  American  culture.  One  exchange 
professor  seemed  to  be,  more  or  less  discretely,  interested 
in  the  Davises'  family  life.  The  path  to  his  upstairs  room 
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led  across  the  corner  of  the  dining  room.  When  he  happend  to 
be  passing  through  at  mealtime  he  was  obviously  glad  of  any 
excuse  to  tarry  a  moment.  He  probably  reported  back  to  Taiwan 
that  the  head  of  an  American  household  was  customarily  served 
his  dessert  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal,  and  he  probably  reported 
a  complete  absence  of  ceremony  at  table  otherwise. 

There  were  fringe  benefits  of  the  University  itself.  The 
Chinese  seldom  used  their  season  tickets  for  convocations-- 
most  of  the  programs  were  incomprehensible  to  them.  They,  and 
other  students,  provided  Perry  and  Belle  with  tickets  for  any 
programs  they  wished  to  attend,  even  after  the  university  becane 
so  large  that  the  general  public  was  no  longer  freely  admitted. 
Perry  and  Belle  were  ardent  fans  of  the  Purdue  football  and 
basketball  teams.  Though  neither  of  them  went  to  the  games, 
they  always  listened  to  them  on  radio. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


Mary  had  been  living  and  working  in  Indianapolis  when  she 
met  Matthew  P.  (Bud)  Wilson,  of  whom  she  wrote  home:  "  —  he's 
a  typical  Southern  gentleman.  He  wants  me  to  marry  him." 

Probably  the  least  said  here  about  Bud  Wilson,  the  better. 
She  did  marry  him  July  27,  1935,  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain  for  ten  years  before  she  divorced  him. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  ★  ★  * 


By  the  time  Tom  finished  Purdue  about  the  best  job  a 
college  graduate  could  expect  to  get  was  as  a  service  station 
attendant  at  $14.00  a  week.  That's  the  amount  the  government 
paid  WPA  workers  under  provisions  of  the  national  economic 
recovery  efforts  and  not  many  private  employers  were  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  pay  any  more.  Tom  felt  fortunate  to  be  hired  by  an 
advertising  agency  in  Fort  Wayne  for  a  confidential  $20.00  a 
week.  His  boss  didn't  want  another  fellow  who  had  worked 
there  several  years  and  had  had  his  wages  cut  to  $12.00,  to 
know  Tom  was  being  paid  more. 

Tom  couldn't  figure  any  way  to  support  a  wife  at  that 
rate.  He  sent  out  applications  to  a  number  of  advertising 
agencies,  newspaper  offices,  etc.,  in  the  South  stating  his 
qualifications  as:  "A  printer  by  trade,  a  school  teacher  by 
education,  a  copy-writer  by  experience,  a  writer  by  ambition 
and  a  tramp  by  nature."  He  got  some  offers,  hitch-hiked  south 
and  worked  for  a  series  of  employers  down  there,  writing 
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and  selling  advertising.  The  trouble  was  that  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  quite  soon,  when  pay  day  came  around  there  was  no 
money  to  pay  him.  The  last  employer  gave  him  a  due  bill  from  a 
hardware  store  that  owed  him  an  amount  equal  to  wages  due  Tom. 
All  Tom  could  find,  that  he  could  reasonably  carry  with  him 
from  the  store,  to  balance  the  account  were  two  guns--a  shot¬ 
gun  and  a  rifle.  He  couldn't  find  anybody  with  money  enough 
to  buy  them  from  him. 

He  convinced  himself  that  his  best  hope  lay,  after  all, 
in  the  North,  and  Nellie  agreed  to  go  with  him.  They  had  a 
wedding  befitting  a  Southern  belle  in  June  1938.  Perry,  Sr., 
felt  he  couldn't  leave  the  office  but  Belle  went  to  the  wed¬ 
ding.  Perry,  Jr.,  was  best  man  and  Julianne  Smith  was  a 
bridesmaid. 

So  Tom  became  a  printer  again  with  his  father  and  found 
a  third  floor  walk-up  apartment  to  live  in  in  West  Lafayette. 

Perry,  at  an  age  when  many  men  were  thinking  of  retire¬ 
ment  under  Social  Security  benefits,  had  moved  his  office 
to  a  separate  building  down  Vine  Street  a  little  way  and 
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installed  a  Heidelburg  Automatic  printing  press.  He  loved  that 
Hei del  burg,  a  miracle  of  the  finest  German  workmanship  and 
efficiency.  Perry  and  Belle  no  longer  had  to  be  on  their  feet 
for  hours  to  hand  feed  a  press.  They  began  having  more  of  the 
tedious  typesetting  done  outside  the  office.  Perry  still  used 
his  old  paper  cutter,  but  with  his  years  of  practice  he  could 
swing  the  long  lever  that  forced  the  heavy  blade  through  a 
stack  of  paper  with  a  single  quick  swish  that  commanded  great 
respect  from  husky  young  fellows  after  the  first  time  they 
tried  it. 

The  Second  World  War  was  developing  overseas,  and  there 
were  signs  that  the  Depression  in  the  United  States  might  be 
coming  to  an  end. 

Nellie  made  friends  quickly  in  the  North  and  got  along 
well  with  her  in-laws.  She  good-naturedly  endured  a  great 
deal  of  teasing  about  her  delightful  Southern  accent  and  she 
in  turn  teased  her  father-in-law  about  his  liberal  use  of 
mild  profanity  and  bought  him  a  Swear  Box  as  an  aid  to  curing 
the  habit.  The  idea  was  to  deposit  a  coin  in  the  box  every 
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time  he  said  a  cuss  word.  He  was  on  his  honor  to  put  in  the 
money  in  amounts  according  to  the  schedule  printed  on  the  box. 
It  did  tone  down  his  vocabulary  considerably. 

Nellie  was  happy  for  a  while,  but  by  the  time  the  novelty 
of  the  first  snows  she  had  ever  seen  had  worn  off,  she  was 
hopelessly  homesick.  After  all,  she  had  been  fourteen  years 
old  before  she  learned  Damn  Yankee  was  two  words.  Tom  and 
Nellie  headed  for  Colquitt  again  and  he  got  a  job  teaching 
school  there.  He  had  liked  the  South  since  the  first  time  he 
saw  it. 

In  the  spring  Tom  sent  his  Indiana  folks  an  original  poem. 

ENCEINTE 

Maybe  a  few  hands  of  poker  won't  hurt. 

But  in  my  condition  I  can't  over-exert. 

Thanks  for  the  invite  to  have  a  drink. 

But  I  must  refuse  this  time,  I  think. 

I  better  lay  off  a  while.  Got  to  watch  my  diet, 
and... well,  sort  of  take  it  easy.  Why,  it 
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Isn't  anything,  really.  I  feel  all  right, 

I  guess;  but  what  I  learned  last  night 
Makes  a  difference  in  my  outlook,  or  something. 

My  head  has  spells  and  my  heart  starts  thumping — 

Oh,  I'll  be  all  right.  It's  happened  to  others. 

There  always  will  be  babies  and  mothers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  be  used  to  it  now. 

But  things  such  as  this  sort  of  get  you  somehow. 

Of  course,  babies  are  necessary  on  account  of  Posterity 
Has  got  to  keep  paying  for  our  Social  Security. 

Oh,  it's  all  right  to  joke,  say  "keep  calm"  and  such 
bunk — Hel  1 , 

Just  you  wait  till  you're  about  to  become  an  un-cle!! 

Tom  Davis 

Janet  Kay  Adams  was  born  to  Dorothy  and  Paul 
July  21,  1939 
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✓ 

Perry,  Jr.,  had  been  managing  a  Pure  Oil  filling  station 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  doing  well  enough  that  he  was  buying 
a  nice  home  when  the  oil  company  began  closing  its  stations 
one  after  another  as  business  generally  continued  to  get 
worse.  He  knew  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  until  it  would 
be  his  turn  to  be  written  off.  He  heard  that  the  government 
was  offering  job  opportunities  and  went  to  the  Post  Office 
to  try  to  get  some  information  that  might  lead  to  something 
for  him.  He  was  given  a  sheaf  of  pages  of  fine-print  ques¬ 
tionnaires  with  many  little  boxes  to  be  checked  and  some 
application  blanks.  He  was  looking  the  material  over  while 
having  coffee  with  a  friend  at  a  lunch  counter  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  his  station  and  reading  off  aloud  the  list  of  available 
jobs,  none  of  which  made  much  sense  to  him.  A  stranger 
sitting  beside  him  offered  a  suggestion:  "Apply  as  a  rigger," 
he  said.  "Anybody  can  be  a  rigger."  So  Perry,  Jr.,  checked 
the  box  beside  Rigger,  experienced,  and  sent  the  application 
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in.  He  received  a  printed  card  of  acknowledgement  and  advice 
that  he  would  be  given  due  consideration.  Weeks  went  by  and 
he  heard  nothing  further. 

The  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  United  States 
declared  war.  Julianne  Smith  and  Harry  MacDonald,  a  Senior  at 
Purdue,  who  had  planned  to  be  married  in  late  summer  moved  up 
their  wedding  date  to  January  31st.  Perry  couldn't  get  away 
from  the  office,  but  Belle  went  to  Ft.  Wayne  for  the  wedding. 
There,  that  night  she  got  a  telephone  call  from  Perry,  Jr., 
from  Lafayette  where  he  had  stopped  to  say  goodbye  on  his  way 
to  Hawaii.  He  had  received  an  acceptance  of  his  application 
for  a  government  job  along  with  vouchers  for  his  transportation 

and  instructions  to  report  with  the  least  possible  delay  to 
Honol ul u. 

He  spent  the  next  four  years  helping  raise  the  sunken 
ships  from  Pearl  Harbor.  It  wasn't  that  easy,  but  before  long 
with  the  aid  of  a  Boy  Scout  Manual  and  plenty  of  gumption  he 
became,  indeed,  an  experienced  rigger.  After  the  unwinding  of 
a  great  deal  of  red  tape  that  took  many  months  to  accomplish, 
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LeMoyne  joined  him  for  the  duration.  They  lived  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  Beach  at  Waikiki. 

Perry,  Jr.,  and  Tom  both  were  beyond  the  age  to  be  called 
up  in  the  draft.  Tom  volunteered  for  the  Ferry  Command,  a 
special  service  in  the  Air  Corps  designed  to  train  flyers 
to  deliver  military  planes  overseas.  Several  segments  were 
involved  in  the  training  course;  those  who  made  it  all  the 
way  were  to  be  commissioned  officers.  Tom  got  beyond  solo 
flying  before  his  defective  vision  prevented  his  making  the 
final  qualifications.  He  was  made  a  Link  Trainer  instructor. 
It  was  small  consolation  to  him  that  he  was  giving  re¬ 
fresher  training  to  active  flyers  to  bring  them  up  to  date 
on  late  developments  in  military  aviation  equipment  by  means 
of  simulated  flying. 

After  the  United  States  got  into  World  War  II,  the 
changed  way  of  life  for  everyone  was  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  West  Lafayette.  Gone  was  the  comparatively  placid 
and  light-hearted  academic  atmosphere.  The  number  of 
students  at  the  university  had  increased  enormously.  Many 
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of  them  in  Army  Reserve  uniform  appeared  in  addition  to  the 
familiar  ROTC  cadets,  and  there  was  a  swarm  of  a  new  kind  of 
cadets  in  Navy  white.  Quonset  huts  popped  up  like  mushrooms 
on  the  campus  to  relieve  the  strain  on  existing  buildings. 
Queuing  up  became  a  way  of  life. 

Harry  MacDonald  was  one  of  those  in  uniform.  Soon  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  he  had  volunteered  for  military 
service  and  under  the  special  plan  for  qualified  students  he 
was  sworn  in  at  once  but  permitted  to  complete  his  Senior  year 
in  school.  Julianne  got  a  job  in  the  Purdue  Union  Building 
and  Harry  got  several  part-time  ones  which  he  held  simul¬ 
taneously — selling  shoes,  acting  as  custodian  of  their  apart¬ 
ment  building  and  testing  soil  for  the  School  of  Agriculture. 
They  found  it  convenient  and  practical  to  lunch  in  the  printing 
office,  usually  on  a  can  of  Campbells  soup  heated  on  an 
electric  hot  plate.  Perry,  whose  invariable  lunch  was  a  piece 
of  apple  pie  and  a  glass  of  milk  at  the  restaurant  across  the 
street,  worried  lest  his  granddaugher  wasn't  getting  enough  to 
eat. 
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Married  students  with  their  wives--some  in  school  and 
some  not--were  another  new  sign  of  the  times.  The  Senior 
Cord  parade  Perry  and  Belle  watched  from  their  front  window 
included  a  number  of  daddies  with  their  babes  in  arms  decked 
out  in  miniature  derbies  and  grease  paint  mustaches. 

By  the  time  the  war  was  over,  enrollment  at  Purdue  had 
increased  even  more.  Veterans  under  the  G.I.  benefits  were 
added  to  the  many  more  who  were  there  because  the  general 
economic  prosperity  made  it  possible  for  them  to  afford  it, 
but  the  strain  on  housing  continued  to  be  severe.  The 
foreign  student  exchange  program  had  ended  for  the  time 
being,  so  there  were  no  more  Chinese  with  the  Davises.  How¬ 
ever,  they  took  in  two  girls  from  Logansport--Norma  Hunter 
and  her  friend  Jeannie  Olson,  honor  students  newly  graduated 
from  High  School,  who  worked  in  the  Purdue  Admissions  de¬ 
partment.  That  same  year  Hansel  Smith,  Jr.,  (Skip), was  a 
Freshman,  lucky  to  be  accepted  because  the  first  requirement 
for  admission  was--if  he  were  not  a  G.I. --proof  that  he  had 
made  satisfactory  arrangements  for  a  place  to  live  and  what 
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more  satisfactory  arrangements  than  a  room  in  his  grandparents' 
home  right  on  the  edge  of  the  campus?  The  university  regula¬ 
tion  that  prohibited  renting  rooms  to  men  and  women  students  in 
the  same  house  didn't  apply.  Skip  was  family  and  the  girls 
were  not  students.  Another  four  years  passed  very  quickly. 
Names  of  many  of  the  roomers  are  forgotten,  but  we  have  no 
trouble  remembering  Norma's  name,  because  she  and  Skip  were 

married  before  he  got  his  diploma  along  with  a  commission  in 
the  regular  army. 

One  cold  midnight  the  following  February,  Perry  and  Belle, 

with  Norma  and  Skip's  family,  saw  him  take  off  from  Weir  Cook 

Airport,  Indianapolis,  into  a  black  sky  on  the  first  airplane 

trip  of  his  life-destination  Tokyo  on  his  way  to  combat  in 
Korea . 


★  *  *  *  * 
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Perry  and  Belle's  50th  wedding  anniversary  was  a 
Happening.  It  was  intended  to  be  just  a  gathering  of  the 
family,  which  by  then  included  in-laws  and  grandchildren 
enough  to  make  a  fair-sized  party.  Dorothy  and  Johnny 
were  to  be  hosts  at  their  big  house  in  Dayton  where  their 
flower  garden  was  in  spectacular  bloom,  but  no  special 
arrangements  had  been  made.  They  were  used  to  having  the 
family  en  masse,  but  as  the  date  drew  near,  Dorothy  or¬ 
dered  some  fruit  punch  concentrate  and  paper  cups  just  in 
case  a  few  extra  people  should  drop  in.  About  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  did.  Friends,  neighbors,  cousins,  nieces 
and  nephews,  from  Lafayette  and  Dayton-- just  about  every¬ 
body  in  Dayton — and  Jack  Higgins  from  New  Jersey,  former 
roomers  and  people  who  had  worked  with  Helen,  Mary  and 
Perry  at  the  Monon. 

The  punch  gave  out  almost  at  once--partly  because  in 
the  confusion  Helen  had  served  a  trayful  of  cups  filled  with 
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undiluted  concentrate.  Dick  Stanfield,  one  of  the  nephews, 
sang  an  unaccompanied  solo--"The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day."  That 
brought  on  an  emotional  moment  that  threatened  to  become 
maudlin  until  Dorothy  broke  the  tension  by  bustling  around 
passing  out  Kleenex.  By  the  time  the  photographs  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  were  taken--only  the  ornament  and  a  thin  bottom  layer  of 
the  cake  remained.  Belle  was  overwhelmed  when  she  opened  an 
envelope  Jack  Higgins  unobtrusively  presented  to  her  and 
Perry.  It  contained  two  $100  bills.  She  had  never  seen  a  $100 
bill  before.  Jack  explained  that  he  hadn't  had  the  opportunity 
to  take  them  on  a  nice  trip  himself  as  he  had  hoped  to  do  some¬ 
day  and  that  he  wished  they  would  use  the  money  for  that 
purpose. 

The  following  summer  they  went  by  train  to  California,  and 
Perry,  Jr.,  and  LeMoyne,  who  were  living  in  the  mountains  near 
Santa  Barbara,  saw  to  it  that  every  moment  of  their  visit  was 
filled  with  something  new  and  interesting.  Perry,  Jr.,  made 
them  a  large,handsomely  bound  scrap  book  to  hold  the  mementoes 
they  brought  home.  Perry,  Sr.js  one  mild  regret  was  that  he 
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hadn't  brought  along  his  brother  George's  bottle  of  Pacific 
Ocean  water  to  return  it  to  its  source.  Anyway,  it  probably 
had  gone  to  the  dump  in  Belle's  old  trunk.  It's  another 
of  the  things  that  disappeared  completely. 

It  was  about  the  time  they  took  this  trip,  a  little  be¬ 
fore,  that  Belle  at  age  seventy-four  began  to  have  some  eye 
trouble,  chiefly  an  extreme  sensitivity  to  reflected  bright 
light.  The  ophthalmologist's  examination  revealed  nothing 
physical  to  account  for  her  symptoms  and  diagnosed  her  case 
as  "functional".  He  commented  that  she  was  getting  "second 
sight".  Also,  her  heart  began  acting  up  again  occasionally. 

★  ★  *  ★  ★ 


Perry  and  Belle  were  enjoying  a  few  years  of  compara¬ 
tive  serenity,  still  working  side  by  side  as  printers  and 
living  in  a  big  house  next  door  to  the  office,  still  keeping 
student  roomers.  Bill  Adams  was  the  last  of  our  clan  to 
stay  with  them.  It  was  while  he  was  a  student  in  Purdue. 
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He  showed  no  taste  for  printing,  but  his  grandparents  found 
him  to  be  a  willing  runner  of  errands. 

The  house  was  not  bad  looking  from  the  outside,  but  its 
appearance  was  deceptive.  It  was  tolerable  only  because  its 
shortcomings  were  outweighed  by  the  convenience  of  being  only 
a  few  steps  away  from  the  office.  The  soft  coal  furnace  was 
accessible  by  a  nearly  perpendicular  stairway  through  a  trap 
door  from  the  back  porch  and  there  was  only  one  electric  cir¬ 
cuit  for  the  nine  rooms.  Because  of  the  inadequate  wiring 
and  plumbing  they  had  to  do  without  many  comforts  they  should 
have  had.  Nevertheless,  the  pressure  they  had  lived  under  for 
so  many  years  was  relieved.  They  traveled  to  Georgia  at  Christ¬ 
mas  several  years  in  a  row--Perry  was  delighted  with  Tom's  neat 
and  efficient  print  shop  in  Colquitt--and  they  took  time  off 

for  occasional  visits  to  the  others  of  the  family  who  were  not 
so  far  away. 

In  1952  Perry  traded  in  his  Heidelburg  press  for  the 
latest  model  with  the  idea  that  it  would  make  it  easier  to  sell 
the  printing  office  as  a  going  concern.  He  sensed  that  the 
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time  was  not  far  off  when  he  and  Belle  could  no  longer  run 
the  business.  Soon  afterward  he  had  a  light  stroke,  but  did 
get  back  to  work  in  a  few  weeks.  He  felt  better  about  the 
future  when  the  Social  Security  law  was  amended  to  include 
benefits  for  self-employed  persons  his  age.  He  advertised 
the  shop  for  sale  in  the  Graphic  News  and  attracted  some 
bizarre  replies  but  no  sale--possibly  to  his  secret  relief. 
They  continued  working  as  usual  for  a  while,  but  Belle's 
vision  was  worsening  and  there  came  a  day  when  she  put  down 
the  composing  stick  in  her  hand  and  stated  quietly,  "I've 
set  my  last  line  of  type."  Then  one  day  Perry  was  seized 
with  a  spell  of  coughing  as  he  lifted  a  form  from  the  floor 
and  incurred  a  painful  hernia.  His  hearing  loss  was  be¬ 
coming  serious  and  his  hearing  aid  was  maddeningly  frus¬ 
trating.  The  decision  to  give  up  was  taken  out  of  his  hands 
when  the  property  including  both  the  house  and  the  office 
was  condemned  to  make  way  for  the  approach  to  a  new  bridge 
over  the  Wabash  River.  In  the  end  he  had  to  sell  the 
printing  equipment  to  a  broker  for  a  pitifully  small  sum. 
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It  was  only  a  few  months  after  the  sale  that  an  article 
about  antique  wooden  type  and  cuts  appeared  in  the  Inland 
Printer  profusely  illustrated  with  specimens  that  were  every 
one  identical  to  Perry  the  Printer's — too  accurate  to  be 
coincidence.  The  collection  had  to  have  been  his. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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November  15,  1951 

From  a  letter  Perry  wrote  to  a  prospective  buyer  of  the  shop: 

•• - my  boy  in  the  South  wants  me  to  come  and  help 

him  in  his  printing  business,  but  I  don't  like  the  idea  of 
the  Captain  working  for  the  Private,  and  besides,  it's  too 
cold  for  me  down  there." 
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★  *  *  *  * 

Tom  thought  Perry  and  Belle  might  like  to  come  to  Colquitt 
to  live  after  their  retirement  where  life  might  be  easier, 
where  the  climate  was  mild  in  winter,  where  the  cost  of  living 
was  less  expensive  and  where  Perry  could  spend  some  time  in  a 
printing  office  without  any  burden  of  responsibil ity.  Perry's 
feeling  about  the  South  was  that  it  was  a  nice  place  to  visit, 

but - .  Helen  and  Mary  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 

them  to  come  to  Indianapolis.  A  real  estate  agent  there  showed 
them  some  houses  and  they  seemed  to  be  interested  in  some  of 
them.  But  in  every  case  Perrys  first  requirement  was  that  the 
house  have  either  a  basement  or  a  garage,  neither  of  which  the 
girls  thought  was  essential  or  even  desirable.  They  recalled 
what  a  struggle  he  had  had  tending  the  furnace  in  the  basement 
of  the  Northwestern  Avenue  house  and  were  determined  that  the 
next  place  their  parents  lived  would  by  all  means  have  auto¬ 
matic  heat.  In  the  meantime  Dorothy  took  them  to  see  a  couple 
of  small  houses  for  sale  in  Dayton  and,  surprisingly,  they 
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chose  one  of  those. 


Sunday  Night 

Dear  Sister: 

A  letter  from  Dad  told  me  about  the  good  deal  you  cooked 
up  for  them.  It  sounded  like  both  Dad  and  Mother  are  really 
happy  and  enthusiastic. 

I  wish  I  could  see  you  and  work  out  a  way  to  help.  Let 
me  know  what  they  might  need  for  the  house,  and  how  I  can  help 
you  carry  the  load.  You  can  count  on  me  to  help  on  payments 
or  expenses  in  any  way  you  can  use  assistance.* 

This  is  a  short  note  because  I  have  worked  every  night 
this  week  and  all  day  this  Sunday. . .which  is  agin1  my  religion. 

Let  me  hear  from  you,  and  c'mon  down  and  let's  go  to 
the  beach! 

Bro. 

Tom 

*Tom  and  Perry  established  an  emergency  reserve  fund. 
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Moving  their  household  goods  out  to  Dayton  was  accom¬ 
plished  on  a  Sunday  late  in  the  fall  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  most  of  the  clan--the  Smiths,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  the 
MacDonalds  and  the  Adamses.  Looking  back  we  wonder  how  we 
ever  managed  it.  Skip  Smith  and  Harry  MacDonald  rented  a 
do-it-yourself  van  and  did  most  of  the  muscle  work,  including 
the  impossible  feat  of  getting  the  hot  water  heater--recently 
purchased  by  Perry  at  his  own  expense--up  from  the  basement. 
Belle  couldn't  make  up  her  mind  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave 
behind  in  compressing  the  contents  of  nine  rooms  into  four. 

She  finally  gave  up  and  went  off  to  bid  her  neighbors  goodbye. 
The  helpers  had  to  make  some  desperate  choices--not  all  the 
right  ones.  Dorothy  had  stayed  at  the  house  in  Dayton  to  re¬ 
ceive  things  as  they  were  brought  out.  When  the  last  load 
arrived  long  after  dark  the  situation  looked  hopeless  and  every¬ 
one  was  exhausted.  Then  Johnny  Adams  who  had  closed  his  barber 
shop  late  because  it  was  Saturday,  came  over  and  by  means  of 
pure  magic  began  shoving  this  here  and  that  there  and  single- 
handed  he  brought  a  remarkable  order  out  of  the  chaos. 
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We  counted  up  the  moves  Perry  and  Belle  have  made  during 
the  years  of  their  married  life.  This  was  the  twentieth. 

The  buyers  had  been  delayed  in  picking  up  the  printing 
equipment.  It  was  still  in  the  shop  when  the  furniture  was 
moved  out  of  the  house.  It  wasn't  until  they  came  to  get  it 
many  weeks  later  that  the  reason  for  Perry  the  Printer's  in¬ 
sistence  on  a  basement  or  a  garage  was  revealed.  In  closing 
the  deal  with  the  brokers  he  had  reserved  the  smallest  of  the 
three  presses  and  a  minimum  quantity  of  accessories  for  a 
"hobby"  shop. 

The  Brats  all  got  home  for  a  housewarming  at  Christmas 
that  year--1955,  the  first  time  we  all  had  been  together  since 
the  Golden  Wedding.  There  was  the  special  brand  of  hilarity 
that  always  characterized  the  Davis  family  gatherings  that 
Jack  Higgins  so  long  ago  called  "all  that  pushin'  and  shovin" 

I 

(and  given  as  we  are  to  catch  words,  we've  been  quoting  ever 
since. ) 

Instead  of  trying  to  find  a  gift  for  each  one  of  us  at 
Christmas,  Perry  buys  something  special  for  just  one  person. 
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f 

That  year  it  was  for  Belle.  He  had  the  attention  of  everyone 
when  he  handed  her  the  large  package  elaborately  wrapped  and 
decorated  with  a  red  ribbon  rose.  When  she  opened  it  and 
lifted  out,  of  all  things,  a  beautiful  sheer  black  nightgown, 
there  was  a  sudden  embarrassed  silence.  After  all,  at  age 
eighty-two!  Belle  managed  a  little  smile,  and  without  comment 
put  the  gown  back  in  its  box.  Perry  said>  it  seemed  a  bit  de¬ 
fensively,  You  know  I've  always  liked  my  women  in  black." 
Someone  got  conversation  going  again  and  soon  Belle  left  the 
room.  She  was  gone  quite  a  while  before  she  strolled  back— 
wearing  a  nonchalant  air,  the  billowing  black  chiffon  gown  and 
the  red  ribbon  rose  in  her  hair! 

When  Perry  opened  her  gift  to  him  he  found  she  had  chosen, 
with  an  unerring  knowledge  of  what  he  might  appreciate,  a 
battery-powered  toy— a  little  Dutchman  who  sat  in  a  rocking 
chair  placidly  smoking  a  pipe  and  blowing  out  real  smoke. 

t 

★  *  ★  *  * 
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Their  new  home--Perry  calls  it  their  push-button  house-- 
is  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the  gloomy  one  they  had  lived  in 
during  the  past  several  years.  Belle,  with  every  modern 
convenience  at  long  last,  does  most  of  the  housework  and 
bakes  an  apple  pie  for  Perry  every  other  day.  Pansy  Smith,  a 
young-looking  mother  of  ten,  who  has  boundless  energy,  a 
warm  heart  and  a  green  thumb,  does  the  heavier  cleaning  one 
day  a  week.  She  has  planted  a  vegetable  garden  and  flowers 
in  the  yard  for  them.  Perry  has  remarkable  luck  with  a  row 
of  red  geraniums  that  bloom  in  the  front  window.  Johnny-- 
who  runs  the  Adams  Flower  Shop  as  a  side  line  to  his  barber 
business — sees  that  there  are  always  fresh  cut  flowers  in  the 
house.  Belle  doesn't  go  outdoors  much  because  of  her  eye 
trouble. 

They  miss  the  excitement  of  the  university  town,  but 
there  are  compensations.  They  like  to  watch  the  antics  of 
children  on  their  way  to  school  and  the  colorful  scene  of  the 
buses  loading  and  unloading.  The  Dayton  School  house  is  in 
view  of  their  front  window. 
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Perry  walks  three  blocks  to  the  drug  store  where  Dorothy 
works.  If  he  can’t  find  anything  he  wants  there,  Mr.  Small 
the  proprietor  will  order  it  for  him.  Recent  purchases  have 
included  a  paperback  copy  of  "According  to  Hoyle"  and  a  self¬ 
winding  watch.  He  is  embarrassed  to  discover  that  he  doesn't 
move  about  enough  to  keep  the  watch  running.  He  now  has 
ordered  a  pedometer. 

He  bought  a  chance  and  won  an  expensive  doll  with  a 
wardrobe  of  two  trunksful  of  exquisite  clothes  made  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Mothers  Club  who  conducted  the  raffle.  They 
couldn’t  have  picked  a  more  appreciative  winner.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  loved  toys — actually  almost  anything  made  to  scale  in 
miniature. 

He  enjoys  the  meetings  of  the  Dayton  Businessmens'  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  fairly  regularly  attends  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Even  with  his  hearing  aid,  he  doesn't  get  much  of  the  sermons, 
"but,"  he  told  the  minister,  "it's  probably  good  for  me  to 
sit  a  while  in  a  holy  place."  The  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
ministers  both  call  at  the  house  regularly,  and  a  member  faith- 
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fully  brings  Belle  the  Sunday  School  Quarterlies.  Belle 
never  went  to  Sunday  School  in  her  adult  life. 

When  visitors  come.  Belle  often  shows  them  the  latest 
additions  to  her  fat  album  of  colored  snapshots  she  receives 
from  family  members.  Various  friendly  route-men  bring  baked 
goods,  milk,  eggs  and  Jewel  Tea  Company  products.  Dorothy 
does  weekly  supermarket  shopping  for  her  in  Lafayette. 

Belle  does  her  Christmas  shopping  from  the  Jewel  man's  specials, 
but  she  doesn't  always  wait  until  December  to  present  her  gifts. 
Johnny  Adams  brings  in  the  mail  from  the  Post  Office  every 
day. 

The  neighbors  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  them  which  isn't 
hard  to  do.  Belle  dislikes  drawn  curtains.  People  are  no 
longer  surprised  to  see  them  sitting  side  by  side  in  front  of 
their  television  set  long  after  most  other  houses  in  town  are 
dark.  They  sometimes  watch  the  late-late  shows  and  their 
favorite  programs  are  the  wrestling  matches. 

The  Dubois  children  next  door  cut  the  grass  or  sweep 
the  snow  for  them  and  reluctantly  accept  pay  only  because 
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Perry  will  not  let  them  refuse. 

Dr.  Lind  arrives  within  minutes  whenever  they  need  him. 

He  delights  in  Perry's  sharp  wit  and  sympathizes  with  his 
sometimes  cantankerous,  sometimes  devious,  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  independence  in  the  face  of  opposition  by  so  many  woman- 
folk. 

Perry  and  Belle's  only  complaint  is  that  their  brats  don't 
get  home  often  enough  nor  stay  long  enough  when  they  do  come. 
Perry  still  harbors  disappointment  at  never  having  been  able  to 
organize  the  family  into  a  corporation  all  living  together  in  a 
big  compound  in  the  country  and  working  as  Perry  the  Printer  & 
Company.  He  keeps  his  hand  in  the  printing  business  by  getting 
out  a  few  jobs  for  old  customers  from  Lafayette  and  occasion¬ 
ally  for  the  churches  and  the  school  at  Dayton.  On  his  new 
letterheads,  for  old  times'  sake,  he  has  a  cut  of  the  doorway 
of  the  Northwestern  Avenue  office  with  a  Dayton  address  line. 

He  overcomes  lack  of  facilities  by  buying  his  paper  pre-cut, 
by  substituting  cuts  for  typesetting,  drafting  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Kay. Adams ,to  feed  the  press  or  sometimes  routing  a 
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job  through  Tom's  shop  in  Georgia.  Over  the  strenuous  ob¬ 
jections  of  his  womenfolk  he  has  plans  to  buy  additional  equip 
ment.  He  has  refrained  from  launching  new  schemes,  but  re¬ 
cently  he  read,  with  interest,  an  article  about  a  flea  circus 
he's  mentioned  several  times.  Surely  he  wouldn't  but  some¬ 
times  we  think  we  do  detect  that  old  familiar  gleam  in  his  eye 

★  *  *  ★  ★ 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


And  now  Perry  and  Belle  have  been  married  sixty  years. 

The  gathering  last  Sunday  was  smaller  than  for  their 
Golden  Wedding.  But  in  spite  of  the  outrageous  garbling  of  a 
newspaper  announcement  of  the  planned  open  house  and  rain  that 
came  down  in  torrents  all  day,  not  to  mention  attrition  that 
in  ten  years  has  sharply  reduced  the  number  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  a  heart-warming  number  of  friends,  new  and  old, 
did  come  to  help  us  celebrate  this  anniversary. 

By  the  end  of  the  day  Perry  and  Belle  were  visibly  tired-- 
especially  Perry,  but  that  evening  we  all  sat  talking  com¬ 
fortably  together  until  past  midnight  reminiscing  and  con¬ 
gratulating  ourselves  for  being  a  remarkable  family  that  had 
survived  intact  for  so  many  years--all  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  five  grandchildren  and  a  great  grandchild,  and  in 
August  Skip  and  Norma  Smith  will  present  still  another  great 
grandchild. 

The  girls  follow  in  their  mother's  footsteps,  they  all 
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have  jobs:  Helen  as  a  claim  department  clerk  in  an  insurance 
office  and  Mary  as  a  ward  clerk  in  a  hospital,  both  in  Indiana¬ 
polis;  Dorothy  does  everything  there  is  to  do  except  fill  pres¬ 
criptions  in  the  Dayton  Drug  Store  beside  helping  Johnny  run 
a  side-line  flower  business,  beside  faithfully  teaching  a 
Sunday  School  class.  How  faithfully  is  illustrated  by  one 
little  boy's  reporting  to  his  mother,  after  Sunday  School  re¬ 
cently,  that  Dorothy  was  dead.  His  mother  could  hardly  believe 
that,  although  news  does  get  around  pretty  quickly  in  Dayton. 

She  asked  who  told  him  Mrs.  Adams  was  dead.  "Nobody  told  me," 
he  replied,  "but  she  wasn't  at  Sunday  School  today." 

Perry  Jr.,  owns  and  operates  a  book  bindery  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Tom  has  a  one-man  printing  office  in  Colquitt,  Georgia. 

We  spoke  of  the  coincidence  that  so  many  of  Perry's 
interests  during  his  active  years  began  with  a  "P":  As  in 
printing,  photography,  poultry,  Pop-Pop,  ponies,  pills  and 
picture  shows— and  stretching  the  point  a  bit,  we  could  call  the 
doughnuts  pastry.  We  talked  mostly  of  the  good  times,  touched 
lightly  one  some  of  the  bad — but  the  occasional  real  heartaches. 
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if  not  actually  forgotten  were  certainly  forgiven  and  not 
mentioned. 

"It's  good  to  have  all  the  brats  together  again,"  Dad  said, 
and  grinned. 

Mother  expressed  her  gratification  with  characteristic 

restraint:  One  thing  we  can  say--every  one  of  us  has  a  nice 

home. " 

After  our  parents  had  gone  to  bed  and  the  rest  of  us 

talked  a  while  longer,  there  emerged  a  fleeting  moment  of  truth 
apiece. 

Tom  said,  "I  was  seventeen  years  old  before  I  knew  the 
Davises  weren't  rich." 

Dorothy  said,  "I  think  I  was  always  afraid  of  Dad." 

Mary:  "I've  always  had  everything  I  ever  wanted,  and  I 
got  i t  for  myself. " 

Perry,  Jr.:  "They  always  called  it  'Tom's  old  Ford', 
but  I  was  the  one  that  bought  and  paid  for  it." 

Helen:  "I  guess  if  you  are  born  with  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  you're  stuck  with  it." 
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EPILOGUE 


Actually  our  parents  lived  beyond  their  sixty-fourth 
wedding  anniversary  which  passed  without  any  special  observance. 
Dad  by  then  had  become  very  feeble,  but  Mother  had  stayed  re¬ 
markably  well  except  for  a  tendency  to  forgetfulness  that  was 
making  it  hard  for  her  to  manage  three  meals  a  day.  Too  often 
something  she  was  cooking  "stuck  a  little". 

It  happened  that  all  her  daughters  were  home  on  a  Sunday 
in  May  to  celebrate  her  88th  birthday  when  she  became  suddenly 
incoherent  and  then  semi-conscious.  Dr.  Lind  came  quickly  and  • 
put  her  in  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  in  Lafayette. 

"If  we're  lucky,"  he  said,  "she's  trying  to  go  into  a 
diabetic  coma." 

We  weren't  that  lucky.  After  a  few  days  she  seemed  well 
enough  to  come  home.  "She's  a  very  strong  woman,"  Dr.  Lind 
said.  Nurses  who  had  been  taking  care  of  her  said,  "It 
doesn't  seem  possible  she's  eighty-eight  years  old;  she  has 
the  body  of  a  woman  a  lot  younger." 
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Home  again  she  was  not  as  depressed  as  she  had  been  in  the 
hospital,  but  she  seemed  to  have  lost  touch  with  reality  except 
for  brief  interludes—happily  when  Julianne  and  Norma  spent  a 
few  days  with  her.  She  seemed  unaware  of  the  practical  nurse 
in  the  house.  Dr.  Lind  had  her  back  in  the  hospital  by  the  end 
of  June  and  she  died  there  the  night  of  July  1st  with  her 
daughters  at  her  bedside. 

We  had  tried  to  prepare  our  father  for  the  worst,  but  he 
couldn't  grasp  it.  His  favorite  niece,  Betty  (Dear)  Totten 
happened  to  have  come  from  Columbus  for  the  weekend  and  her 
visit  had  cheered  him  up  a  little  during  the  evening,  but  when 
we  brought  him  the  news  about  Mother,  he  literally  almost  died. 
The  possibility  that  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  go  had  never 
entered  his  mind. 

Uncle  Lou  had  often  tried  to  talk  to  Perry  and  Belle  about 
the  advisability  of  making  practical  plans  for  their  funerals, 
but  they  had  always  changed  the  subject  immediately.  He  hoped 
they  would  use  the  two  spaces  that  remained  in  the  adjoining 
plots  he  had  bought  in  the  Montmorenci  Cemetery  when  Grandfather 
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Thompson  died.  In  fact  he  had  given  Helen  the  deeds  for 
them  some  time  before  his  own  death  in  1953.  Now,  Dad  made 
no  objection  and  Mother  was  buried  there.  Her  parents,  her 
Grandmother  Hopkins,  her  uncle  Dr.  John  Thompson,  her  brother 
Frank  and  sisters  Nett,  Fanny  and  Edith  all  had  been  buried 
in  that  well-preserved  country  cemetery. 

Dad  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Mother's  death. 

He  had  been  failing  for  some  months  before.  He  had,  himself, 
been  in  the  hospital  for  a  few  days  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  Mother's  two  confinements  there. 

Sue  Brown,  a  wonderful,  warm-hearted  and  capable  woman 
we  were  able  to  get  to  keep  house  for  him,  did  everything  in 
her  power  to  help  Dr.  Lind  make  him  well.  Dr.  Lind  said, 

"He's  too  good  a  man  to  lose."  Dad  was  not  uncooperative. 

He  did  seem  to  have  the  will  to  live,  but  he  was  just  too 
feeble. 

Kay  Adams  and  Nelson  Thompson  were  married  August  13th, 

Dad's  85th  birthday,  and  he  found  the  strength  to  attend  the 
wedding. 
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On  a  fine  day  late  in  September,  Hansel  and  Helen  took 

him  for  a  ride  among  the  wooded  hills  brilliant  with  autumn 

color  south  of  Dayton.  When  he  got  back  to  the  house,  he 

lighted  up  a  special  cigar  he  had  been  saving  for  a  special 

occasion.  He  said  he  believed  he  had  reached  a  turning  point 

and  that  he  was  going  to  get  better.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
mistaken. 

Toward  the  last  he  was  sadly  disoriented  and  seldom  spoke. 
Once,  with  great  effort,  he  said,  "I  want  to  say...11.  His  voice 
failed  and  he  couldn't  say  further.  He  tried  repeatedly: 

"I  want  to  say..."  and  never  did  succeed  in  getting  the  words 

out.  Was  he  perhaps  noting  the  approach  of  yet  another  mile- 
stone?  He  died  January  18,  1962. 


*  *  *  *  * 
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There  were  few  negroes  in  our  part  of  the  coun try--none  in 
Ottecbein  except  for  that  brief  sojourn  of  Dumas,  none  in  Kirklin 
and  only  one  in  Fowler.  He  was  called  Nigger  Biggs.  If  he  had 
a  given  name  nobody  knew  it  apparently. 

The  term  nigger  was  used  in  all  innocence  to  designate  them 
individually.  They  were  further  described  as  negroes  or  colored 
people.  Children  spent  their  pennies  for  licorice  candies  called 
nigger-babies.  There  was  no  other  name  for  them.  Cute  little 
negro  children  were  as  popular  in  greeting  cards  for  many  years  as 
the  dog  Snoopy  who  eventually  fvas  succeeded  them.  Selection  of 

any  other  term  in  the  context  of  this  manuscript  would  have  amounted 
to  an  anachronism. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  a  number  of  intentionally  disparaging 
terms  applied  to  negroes  which  definitely  were  not  in  our  family^s 
vocabulary. 


jhs  (June  17,  1989) 
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Smith,  Julia  Helen. 
Perry  and  Belle,  sixty 


THE 


SQUm  DML  PRINTER 


BUSINESS  OR  SOCIAL 


DANIEL’S  PRINTING 


307  N.  COLUNWOOD  AVENUE 
FREMONT,  OHIO 


June  2,  1954 


The  Pery  Frinters 

Lafayette,  Indiana 


Dear  Mr.  Pery; 

I  received  your  letter  today  and  thought  that  I  would  answer  it  j 
right  away.  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  you  and  a  little  explaining  to  do 
for  you.  One  is  the  lady  that  is  working  for  you  married,  and  how  old  is  shep 

I  don't  suppose  that  you  have  a  linotype  do  you?  I  see*  that  you  sql 
that  you  were  ID  years  old  when  you  started  in  the  printing  business,  well  I 
guess  that  you  have  a  little  start  on  me.  Now  here  is  what  I  mean.  I  have  an 
8X12  C£P  hand  fed  and  about  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  type  about  25Xbs.  of 
leads  and  slugs,  and  that  is  all  that  I  have  except  for  about  20  cuts  and  4 


5  lbs.  of  sorts. 


v- 


You  see  I  started  in  the  printing  business  when  I  was  15  years 
I1 11  soon  be  17  years  old  sc  you  can  see  ha w  old  I  am.  I  have  beer.  dl6ang  a  bijs 


JL-  U.  X  w*  V  W  *  *  ^  v  X>  '  J  V  W***  U  V'  A  u  W  !/  v  ^  v  w  ^  v— 1 ' 

?;ess  of  my  own  for  about  two  years  now.  The  only  trouble  with  me  is  that  I  havtlr. 


gotten  any  well  a  line  of  customers  lined  up  or  worked  up.  That  is  why  we  wo’v 
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like  to  buy  out  a  printing  business  that  is  allready  started  up.  What  I  mean 


■ 


we  Is  that  my  dad  would  help  me  In  any  printing  that  I  have.  He  is  64  years  c 
We  have  our  house  here  paid  for  and  if  we  can  get  any  business  place 
that  would  sell  to  us  tnd  we  would  or  as  soon  ss  we  would  get  a  house  when¬ 
ever  the  business  Is  then  we  would  sell  our  place  here  and  use  that  for  part 
payment  on  the  place  or  all  of  the  placd  depending  on  what  the  place  would  cc 
and  have  that  much  done  and  with  what  we  would  be  bring  in  we  ought  to  get 
the  place  paid  for  In  a  few  years.  Eelng  as  you  started  like  I  am  you  know  vqr 
the  boat  is.  I  will  enclose  some  of  my  samples  that  I  have  set  type  for  and 
all  of  the  run  by  hand. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  scon. 

Yours  very  truly, 

c-  •  P  r  7  PI 
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DANIEL'S  PRINTING  CCMRANY 

P.3.  We  are  all  alone  here.  By  that  I  mean  that  my  dad's  whlfe  or  my  mother 
died  last  year  and  we  are  by  ourselves*  I  have  five  brothers  and  sisters  but 
all  of  them  are  married  and  gotten  homes  of  their  own. 
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SQUARE  DEM  PRINTER 

[business  or  social! 

DANIEL’S  PRINTING  CO. 

307  N.  C0LLINW00D  AVENUE 
FREMONT,  OHIO  | 

June  8,  1954 


The  Perry  Printers 

Lsfeyette,  Indiana 


Dear  Mr.  Perry: 

As  far  as  we  know  we  will  be  up  there  to  see  your  place  this  next 
Saturday  the  12.  Everything  sounds  allright  and  we  want  to  see  what  it  looks 
like  and  what  you  folks  look  like. 

Do  any  or  cany  any  of  youx  folks  play  any  kind  of  music  or  any 

insturments? 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon. 


Yours  very  truly. 


DANIEL'S  PRINTING  COMPANY 
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